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A Glance at the Contents— 





Heating Large Stores. 


Mr. E. J. Sutcliffe, of Bradford, describes a flueless gas 
heating installation in a high-class stores. The total con- 
sumption of the firm during 1930 was 6,266,700 c.ft. [P. 
48.] 


Improvements in Sulphate Making. 


A brief account is given of the developments in sul- 
phate of ammonia manufacture due to the Chemical En- 
oe and Wilton’s Patent Furnace Company, Ltd. 
[P. 39. 


Swelling Pressure of Coal. 


New work on swelling pressure is described by H. 
Koppers and A. Jenkner in “ Gliickauf,’’ March 14, 1931. 
An abstract translation is published in our “‘ Continental 
Notes.”” [P. 34.] 


“ Hampering the Gas Industry.’’ 


Mr. J. Lister Cooper, of the Yeadon and Guiseley Gas 
Company, puts forward the view that the efforts of the 
Minister of Transport to give an artificial boost to elec- 
tricity have had the effect of giving the Gas Industry a 
great and effective advertisement. |P. 47.] 


Coke Breeze Firing. 


Mr. James MacLeod, of the Glasgow Corporation 
Chemical Works Department, writes on this subject. Coke 
breeze is the only fuel used in the Department for all pur- 
poses, including boilers and stills. Attention has been 
given to using this fuel under the best possible conditions 
of plant equipment so far as known, and the results of a 
month’s working under ordinary working conditions at the 
Dawsholm Chemical Works are given. |[P. 37.] 


“ The Switching Age.’’ 


This is the title of a short paper by Mr. H. E. Bloor, 
of York, at the Yorkshire District Conference of the 
B.C.G.A. He is a firm believer in the value of the switch 
in retaining the lighting load for our Industry, and he 
mentions the success which has attended the efforts of the 
York Gas Company to popularize switch-controlled gas 
lighting. ‘* All gas fittings,’ he suggests, “‘ should now be 
re-designed to suit the ‘ Switching Age.’ ”’ [P. 41.] 


Town Gas in Industry. 


““We can record the actual supplying and fixing of 
1035 new gas furnaces in our area since 1918. These ap- 
pliances collectively represent an approximate hourly con- 
sumption of 518,700 c.ft. ...In Sheffield our greatest 
competitors in the industrial field are raw coal, fuel oil, 
and producer gas, but it is gratifying to note that town 
gas is displacing these other fuels in our large steel works 
for not only the smaller operations but also for bulk or 
large-scale operations. Despite the severe handicap of the 
trade slump, which has seriously affected all Sheffield 
trades during the past year, my industrial department have 
been kept busy tackling these larger heating operations 
where hitherto raw coal or producer gas have been used.’’— 
Mr. Ralph Halkett at the B.C.G.A. Yorkshire District 
Conference. [P. 45.] 


Attractive Coke Fires. 


We publish to-day particulars of a new range of 
‘“ Kaye ”? domestic coke fires, marketed by Messrs. C. H. 
Kempton & Co., Ltd., of Stangate House, 235, Westminster 
Bridge Koad, S.E. 1. A number of interesting features are 
embodied in these fires, not least of which is the very large 
radiating surface ensured by the arrangement of the fire- 
bars. [P. 38.] 


Smoke Abatement. 


Discussing this aspect of the Gas Industry’s work, Mr. 
C. S. Shapley, at the Yorkshire District Conference of the 
B.C.G.A., said that the modern coke fire is superior to any 
open coal fire. One can run it for a few pence a day—say, 
44d.—including gas for lighting. It is appalling that in the 
present state of knowledge people should be compelled to 
go on living in a vitiated atmosphere. On every possible 
occasion the utmost support should be afforded by public 
authorities and private individuals to the smoke abatement 
movement. [P. 41.] 


Gas Supply on the Thames Riviera. 


We publish an illustrated description of a new installa- 
tion of Glover-West vertical retorts at Hampton Court. 
The unit consists of 16 retorts of the 40-in. ‘‘ New Model ”’ 
arranged in two settings with four retorts per producer, 
capable of making 1,120,000 c.ft. of gas per diem when 
carbonizing Durham coals. All the houseboats on the 
Thames Riviera Island are supplied with gas, water, and 
telephone. The meter is situated on the island, and the 
houseboat is connected by armoured flexible hose. Many 
members of this camping fraternity live afloat all the year 
round with every convenience, such as geysers, gas fires, 
cookers, and radiators. [P. 35.] 


Gas In Rural Districts. 


At the Yorkshire District Conference of the B.C.G.A. 
Mr. Frank H. Robinson, of Harrogate, proved that the 
supply of gas over long distances for light, heat, and power 
is a practicable and economic possibility. ‘‘ People in the 
country districts can have the advantages of a reliable sup- 
ply of fuel and light, all through one service pipe, at a 
reasonable price. With electricity in such rural areas, 
there is practically no load for lighting in the summer time, 
as the people retire earlier than in the towns, and in the 
winter the load is limited to a few lighting hours, while the 
cooking and heating load is negligible owing to the heavy 
cost and unreliability.”’ [P. 42.] 


Gas for Central Heating. 


In a short paper at the B.C.G.A. Yorkshire District 
Conference Mr. T. R. Cook, who has been appointed En- 
gineer and Manager to the Blackpool Corporation Gas De- 
partment, explained how he developed the gas central- 
heating load at Rotherham. ‘In the matter of heating 
large buildings by gas-fired boiler and low-pressure hot 
water systems we have been successful in installing gas for 
central heating in most of the new buildings, and have 
convinced the Local Council that this method is the best 
having regard to all factors. The total load from gas-fired 
boilers has increased by approximately 30 million c.ft. per 
annum during the past three years, and this method of 
heating has been arranged for in new schools and other 
public buildings during this year.’’ [P. 46.] 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 





The Industry and the Fair 


We are able to give elsewhere in this issue of the 
** JouRNAL ”’ a short aceount of the proceedings at the 
final meeting of the Gas Industries Section Committee 
for the 1931 British Industries Fair, under the Chairman- 
ship of Mr. Frank West; and in doing so we feel, as 
our readers also must feel, that the Committee have every 
reason to congratulate themselves, as we congratulate 
them, on the results of their work. These results are 
another proof of the fact that real hard work is the best 
way to combat trade depression. That the successful 
organization of such a section entails a great deal of work 
all must realize. We know that the more perfect an 
engine the less noticeable is the driving power. The 
results are apparent, while the causes are hidden behind 
them. So with the Committee, the more perfectly its 
work is carried out the less obvious does the need for 
the Committee become. 

But while congratulating the Committee thus un- 
reservedly, we would not leave out of the picture the 
lion. Secretary, Mr. R. J. Rogers. How much the whole 
Gas Industry owes to Mr. Kogers and his staff in this 
connection, the Committee doubtless realize even better 
than anyone else; but no one having the slightest ac- 
quaintance with the Gas Section can be unaware that 
these services are of great value. Our own appreciation 
of them may be summed up in the remark that we rejoice 
to learn that he has again been appointed Hon. Secre- 
tary to the Gas Industries Section Committee for the 1932 
Fair. Mr. Rogers has shown himself to be in the first 
flight as an organizer, and he has the quiet, forceful 
manner which gets things done. During the whole of 
the time that he has been carrying out this work, 
everything has proceeded with remarkable smoothness, 
while the Section has gone on from strength to strength. 
This must be largely due to the way in which Mr. Rogers 
has handled his Committees and his job. There are few 
men who could have done all that he has done. 

While we have the greatest pleasure in putting on 
record in this way our appreciation of the manner in 
which the Committee and Mr. Rogers have carried out 
their labour of love on behalf of the Industry, we are 
also glad to endorse what was said at the Committee 
meeting by Mr. C. S. Shapley as to the indebtedness of 
the industry to the exhibiting firms. When one considers 
the composition of the Section, one must come to the 
conclusion that without the active support of the manu- 
facturers there could be no Gas Section. The manufac- 
turer must hire his space, build his stand, equip and 
staff it. He must adventure this outlay of hard cash, 
but can in no way command the attendance of potential 
buyers. He must take a long view, and not look for 
immediate orders for complete recompense. He must 
be prepared to look for some reward in the improved 
goodwill that he will build up, and he will also look 
forward to sharing with all the other exhibiting manu- 
facturers in the general expansion of the Industry which 
must inevitably result from the great national advertise- 
ment that the Gas Industry secures from participation 
in the British Industries Fair. Many manufacturers 
who take space regard a large proportion of their out- 
lay as purely advertising expenses. Nevertheless, they 
do try year by year to perfect some improvement in 
process or appliance, and to give publicity to it for the 
first time at the Fair. Gas engineers, also, are getting 
into the habit of postponing any new buying until they 
have seen what is the latest on offer at the Fair. 

On this occasion, in addition to referring to the suc- 
cess of the Gas Section as a whole, a special word of praise 
is due to the 1981 improvement in the form of the 
Gas Industry Inquiry and Information Bureau. This 
was an innovation of an interesting kind, which, as was 
stated in the ** Journat ” at the time, was provided by 


the British Commercial Gas Association and members 
of the Heavy Section of the Society of British Gas Indus. 
tries. It consisted, externally, of a series of twelye 
illuminated oil paintings illustrating and describing the 
activities of the Gas Industry in the development of the 
trade of the country and in the life of the people, and charts 
and statistics showing the national importance and growth 
of the Industry. Internally, the modern application of 
gas for heating and lighting was featured. A dis. 
play illustrating and. demonstrating the work of the 
** B.C.G.A.”’ was arranged inside the exhibit, and was 
available for the inspection of visitors. The Bureay 
was designed by Mr. H. Austen Hall, F.R.I.B.A., 
and met with the approval of all concerned. | 
added to the dignity of the Section, and expressions of 
appreciation of the action of the Society of British Gas 
Industries and the British Commercial Gas Association 
in arranging the improvement, of Mr. Austen Hall’: 
conception of the stand, and of the detailed direction of 
the scheme by Mr. Rogers, have been general. 

The Joint Gas Conference held during the Fair has 
proved of the greatest possible value. There are a great 
many meetings during the year in connection with our 
Industry; and when they can be amalgamated in this 
way with a visit of technical interest, the gas engineer 
has the satisfaction of knowing that he is getting the 
utmost possible advantage from time spent at the Fair. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that the policy of holding 
this conference concurrent with the Fair will be adhered 
to in future years. The extent to which attendance at 
the conference meetings has increased year by year shows 
that this must be the hope of gas engineers generally. 

The usefulness of the Gas Industries Section increases 
annually, as a means of keeping each section of our in- 
dustry in close touch with developments in other 
branches. 


Popularizing Gas 


In the present state of industrial depression, and_par- 
ticularly in an area peculiarly affected by this depres- 
sion, no better method of popularizing gas could have 
been adopted than at the Yorkshire District Conference 
of the B.C.G.A. at Halifax last Thursday. Those who 
attended the conference had placed before them a great 
number of facts about the Gas Industry, and they must, 
as a result, have learned much about the modernity and 
scope of an old-established public service which is now, 
more than at any other time in its history, capable of meet- 
ing the domestic, municipal, and industrial demands for 
an efficient illuminant, a clean, economical, and labour- 
saving fuel, and a clear atmosphere. The last-named 
aspect of the virtiies of the employment of gas in place 
of raw coal was stressed by Mr. C. S. Shapley, who put 
forward a spirited plea that municipalities should pay 
more than casual attention to ridding our towns and 
cities of an unnecessary evil—a disease-spreading evil 
which costs millions of pounds every year. 

The conference was divided into two sessions. At the 
first (a full report of which appears in the ** JouRNAL ” 
to-day), in addition to Mr. Shapley, six members of 
our Industry spoke about particular phases of gas ser- 
vice. Mr. H. E. Bloor dealt with modern domestic gas 
lighting. He maintains that this is the Age of the Switch; 
that people regard switch-controlled lighting as an in- 
evitable equipment in their homes; and that they 
associate switch convenience solely—or almost exclu- 
sively—with electricity. Therefore we must sell, not gas 
lighting, but switch-controlled gas lighting. And to-day 
this can be done advantageously. Mr. Bloor affords 
proof of this by citing what has already been accom- 
plished in York. He said: ‘* On the principle that, if 
the switch made no appeal, the cost would be small, and 
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that, on the other hand, il found popular, the cost would 
be justified, my Directors authorized an experiment in 
offering switches fixed complete for 7s. 6d., additional 
switches for 5s., and 2s. 6d. less all round for slot meter 
consumers. The result has been astounding, for over 
1500 ‘ Newbridge ’ switches have been fixed since the 
offer was made, and in a very large number of cases the 
loss of lighting has been prevented. . . . Experience of 
complaints has been most satisfactory, and, with the 
present valves and by-passes, properly fixed, I believe 
the complaints will not exceed the experience with electric 
switches.”” We must sell modern lighting; and there 
is much in Mr. Bloor’s contention that gas fittings should 
he re-designed to suit the Switching Age. Modern needs 
will be met if our Industry is prepared to reward manu- 
facturers who learn the new technique. 


Rural Service 


An entirely different aspect of gas service was. considered 
by Mr. Frank H. Robinson, who spoke about gas supply 
to rural districts—a matter on which he has an unusually 
wide experience. He is responsible for the supply of gas 
to many rural communities scattered throughout an area 
of 193 square miles; and had it not been for the enter- 
prise of the Harrogate Gas Company hundreds of people 
who are now contented gas consumers would have been 
users of electricity. ‘* Contented gas consumers ’’—this 
is very important. The rural gas service of the Harro- 
gate Company is a thoroughly satisfactory one. The 
country villager is practically as well placed as the town- 
dweller in regard to his gas supply; the only difference 
being that ‘* rural gas ”’ is necessarily a little more ex- 
pensive. The service is the same—attention at all times, 
and a full supply of uniform gas at adequate pressure. 
The whole area is divided into districts, each with a 
resident superintendent, a skilled gasfitter, and a main 
and service layer, and connected by telephone. Depédts 
are provided at these centres where supplies of meters, 
pipes, fittings, and appliances are kept for local use, and 
there are also two district showrooms. 

Mr. Robinson’s account of how the change was effected 
by the Harrogate Company is fascinating. In every in- 
stance gas prices were greatly reduced, and in every 
instance the number of consumers and the sales of gas 
have increased enormously. The case of Spofforth, which 
Harrogate took over in April, 1928, is of unusual interest. 
Petrol-air gas was supplied there until that date. There 
were eighty services. Now, three years later, there are 
161 satisfied consumers of gas, and the village has up-to- 
date public lighting by gas. Harrogate gas is supplied 
for fifteen miles up the Nidd Valley, twelve villages being 
served. Formerty seven of these had no gas supply. 
There are now 822 consumers where formerly there were 
256, and the sales of gas have increased from 2} million 
e.ft. to 124 millions. In another area, the undertakings 
taken over in 1928 served 14 parishes. The Company 
now supply 30 parishes in that area, and are doing excel- 
lent business in places where electricity was first in the 
field. Sales organization and technical ability have 
brought about this excellent result, and Mr. Robinson’s 
brief account of how the technical problems were faced 
is not the least interesting section of his remarks. 


In Industry and the Home 


Two other speakers, Mr. Ralph Halkett and Mr. T. R. 
Cook, exemplified the progress of gas in industry and the 
home by reference to their own undertakings, Sheffield 
and Rotherham. The records in both respects at both 
these places are more than encouraging. Mr. Halkett 
mentioned that in Sheffield, where there are consider- 
ably more than 3000 furnaces in constant use through- 
out the year, the Gas Company can record the actual 
supplying and fixing of 1035 gas furnaces since 1918, repre- 
senting an approximate hourly consumption of 518,700 
e.ft. It is such facts as these that lead Mr. Halkett to 
urge that no effort whatever should be spared to cultivate 
the industrial load. And gas is capable of displacing 
raw coal, fuel oil, and producer gas not only for com- 
paratively small-scale work, but for large-scale operations. 
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{n- this direction great strides are being made in Shetiield; 
and we offer no apology for calling attention to one .or 
two of the examples quoted by Mr. Halkett, for they 
are significant of the field open to gaseous fuel provided 
this fuel is offered at attractive rates to the industrialist. 
At one works in the area of the Sheffield Company gas 
has displaced raw coal fired furnaces for re-heating 
blanks and billets for forging; the average consumption 
is 25,000 c.ft. an hour. At another works a 5000 c.ft. 
per hour furnace-—believed to be the first of its kind in the 
world—is being installed in place of coal fired plant fer 
re-heating sheets for rolling. 

For wire annealing, town gas is displacing. coal; and, 
said Mr. Halkett, ‘‘ we have under consideration .at the 
present time a scheme for converting a billet heating 
furnace fired by hot producer gas to burn, town gas. 
The ... . estimated consumption is 15,000 c.ft. per hour- 
In addition, my Company are supplying the necessary 
service pipes, meter, &c., for a supply of town gas 
amounting to approximately 200 millions per annum in 
place of a supply of washed producer gas for general 
steel works re-heating work for forging stampings, and 
so on.’’ The foregoing facts are stimulating, and it must 
not be forgotten that gas furnace efficiencies are capable 
of improvement, whereas there is little scope for impreve- 
ment in the thermal efficiency of electric furnaces. Heat- 
resisting steels are now available, the application of which 
may well increase the efficiency of town gas fired fur- 
naces to 70 p.ct. There is, indeed, every reason to be 
optimistic about the future of gas in industry. 


Facing Competition 

WHEN we turn to Mr. Cook’s outline of what he has 
accomplished in face of severe electrical competition in 
the domestic lighting field in a town situated where the 
mining and steel industries are existing under adverse 
conditions, we once again find real encouragement. Mr. 
Cook, when he was appointed as Engineer at Rotherham, 
surveyed the situation and quickly came to the conclu- 
sion that electricity would gain the gas lighting load 
unless something was done. And since the lighting load 
represented some 25 p.ct. of the gas undertaking’s output, 
he acted quickly. Pinning his faith to co-operation, he 
held general meetings at which all members of the dis- 
tribution and sales staffs attended, and he made it clear 
to everyone—salesman, meter inspector, and gasfitter 
alike—that everyone was a gas salesman. He decided 
to place all lighting fittings on the hire-purchase system. 
The spirit of co-operation and team work showed itself 
in the first year, as the concerted efforts of the staff ob- 
tained orders for 8200 new lighting fittings in addition 
to orders for cookers, boilers, and other appliances; and 
during the past three years over 21,000 new fittings have 
been installed through the orders secured by members 
of the staff. In addition over 600 (or 33 p.ct.) consumers 
have reverted to gas lighting after having their houses 
wired for electricity. Meter readers, collectors, and 
maintenance men were responsible for 16,000 orders. 
This record for a town the size of Rotherham would, 
we think, be hard to beat. It constitutes a complete 
vindication of the merits of co-operative salesmanship. 
It is almost unnecessary for us to add that the results 
achieved by the same method in other directions-—shop 
lighting and central heating, for example—have-‘been 
equally satisfactory. 

An instance of the successful application of gas to the 
heating of a large business premises in the North of 
England was described by Mr. E. J. Sutcliffe. This 
modern high-class store in Bradford has seventy-five de- 
partments, including silver, leather, carpets, silks, and 
furniture, and is heated entirely by gas flueless radiators. 
The consumption of the firm during 1930 was-6,266,700 
e.ft. This example is of particular interest -in that it 
shows that flueless gas heating, properly applied, is 
eminently suitable for places where delicate and costly 
garments are stored. ‘‘ Service before Cost ’’ gained this 
particular load; and we thoroughly agree with Mr. Sut- 
cliffe that, in putting the case for gas in any proposition 
such as that described, it is advisable always to talk ser- 
vice before cost. It is good salesmanship not to mention 
cost without having first given the prospective consumer 
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a clear understanding as to what he is to get for his 
money. Another example of flueless gas heating was- 
mentioned by Mr. Sutcliffe. In this case gas displaced 
electricity in a skating rink. 

Such information as the foregoing must have given to 
those who attended the conference a truer concept of 
the growing popularity of gas and of its ever-widening 
applications. This progress, too, has been made under 
severe handicaps; and it was fitting that Mr. J. Lister 
Cooper should have called attention to the unfair com- 
petition which, particularly during the past year, the 
Gas Industry has had to face from electricity. Mr. 
Cooper referred especially to the Minister of Transport’s 
boosting of electricity at the expense of gas—a matter 
which has been dealt with fully in these columns during 
the past two months. As our readers well know, Mr. 
Cooper has played an active part, by both spoken and 
written word, in pointing out the unfairness of Mr. 
Herbert Morrison’s attitude. Still, however we may 
grumble, there is cause for satisfaction in that ‘* the 
efforts of the Minister of Transport to give an artificial 
boost to electricity have at least had the effect of giving 
us a great and effective advertisement for gas.”’ 


Rating Relief and the Gas 
Industry 


On several occasions since the introduction of the Rating 
and Valuation (Apportionment) Act, 1928, we have 
deplored the specific exclusion of all public supply 
undertakings from the provisions for the de-rating of 
industrial premises. This matter has again come into 
prominence as a result of the recent announcement in 
the ** JouRNAL ”’ that the National Gas Council had put 
forward a renewed claim on behalf of the Gas Industry 
for participation in the partial relief from rating afforded 
to other industries by the Act. It is recognized that 
the present time—when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is concerned not so much with what reliefs can be granted 
as with what additional sources of revenue are available 
to make up what must now be regarded as a certain 
deficit on the national accounts for the past year—is 
perhaps not altogether propitious for embarking on a 
campaign for more equal treatment, but we are glad 
to learn that the Government are kept acquainted with 
the feelings of an Industry which contributes in no small 
measure to the revenue of the country, as well as to 
the funds of the local authorities in whose areas the 
undertakings are situated. 

That there is a genuine grievance in so far as public 
utility undertakings are concerned is evidenced by the 
statement of the Chairman of the Yorkshire Electric 
Power Company (referred to in our Electrical Notes on 
March 4) that the electric supply industry, in view of 
the unfair burden of taxation at present existing, had 
taken steps to call the attention of the Government to 
this inequitable treatment of electricity undertakings, 
and to appeal for the re-adjustment of local rating. 
Reference to this anomaly was also made by the Chair- 
man of the London Electric Supply Corporation at the 
annual meeting on the 13th ult., when the commonly 
termed ‘** De-Rating ’’ Act was characterized as * a dis- 
tinct handicap ”’ to electricity undertakers by reason of 
the fact that ‘‘ while the manufacturer generating his 
own power benefits by the remission of a large portion 
of his local rates, the public utility company is expressly 
excepted.”’ Sir Bernard E. Greenwell (Chairman of the 
County of London Electric Supply Company), too, com- 
mented on the burden of rates on industry in general, and 
the electric supply industry in particular, and in striking 
manner drew attention to the fact that his Company paid 
by way of Government, local authority, and other levies 
over which the Directors had no control, a sum equivalent 
to one-sixth of the revenue received by the Company 
from the sale of current. Without in any way detracting 
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from the claims of the electricity industry, we would 
definitely express the conviction that the Gas Indusiry 
engaged as it is in direct competition as regards the dis. 
posal of bye-products with industries which receive the 
financial benefits of de-rating—has an equal, if not 
greater, claim to participate in any reduction or ac just. 
ment of local taxation. 

Readers will remember that, during the passage o/ the 
Kill through Parliament, determined efforts were made, 
both in the Lords and in the Commons, to include gas 
undertakings within the scope of the provisions for partial] 
relief from rating. These proposals were, however, 
rejected by the Government, along with certain pro- 
posals advanced by the electric supply industry, oy 
** financial, technical, and practical grounds.’’ . From the 
financial viewpoint, it was estimated that the additional 
cust to. the Exchequer of this amendment would be in 
the neighbourhood of £3,000,000 to £4,000,000, and the 
then Minister of Health (Mr. Chamberlain) intimated 
that there was no sufficient advantage to be obtained by 
de-rating public utilities to justify the Government in 
diverting for this particular purpose so large a sum of 
money, which it was considered could be better employed 
in giving direct relief to industry itself. 

From statistics which have from time to time been 
quoted in official and other publications, it may reason- 
ably be assumed that the Gas Industry in this. country 
contributes a sum exceeding £2,500,000 per annum in 
local rates, or an average of 2d. to 3d. per 1000 c.ft. 
Were the Industry’s proposals for relief in respect of the 
revenue derived from residuals—in direct competition 
with other industries entitled to such relief—to be 
acceded to, therefore, the total additional burden on the 
Exchequer should not exceed £500,000, and would have 
the effect of removing the sense of injustice under which 
gas undertakings labour at the present time. Seeing 
that, of the suggested relief from rates, something like 
£100,000 would be payable to the Government in the 
form of income-tax, the resultant cost to the country 
would be well under half-a-million pounds sterling. We 
feel sure that, were this relief to be granted, ways and 
means would be found of passing it on to the industrial 
consumer, to whom any reduction in manufacturing costs 
is at once an incentive and a direct means of stimulating 
home industries. The fact must not be lost sight of that 
the introduction of the Rating and Valuation (Appor- 
tionment) Act, 1928, was the result of a praiseworthy 
endeavour to promote the industrial well-being of the 
country; and an opportunity such as has been referred 
to here to reduce the power costs of industry is not to 
be lightly dismissed. 


Railway Award Accepted 


Happity one of the complexities of the industrial situa- 
tion has been ironed out, for a year at any rate, by the 
decision of the National Union of Railwaymen, who have 
accepted the findings of the Wages Board, entailing 
some reduction (though by no means of the extent that 
the Companies had desired) in the earnings of the em- 
ployees. This acceptance is a concession to the circum- 
stances prevailing in industry, for the Union express 
themselves as dissatisfied with the Wages Board’s find- 
ings. As a matter of fact, there is a disturbing feature 
of the matter in that some of the men—only a small 
proportion, be it noted—have been showing this dis- 
satisfaction by what is technically termed ‘* working to 
rule,’? which has resulted in disorganization at more than 
one London goods depét. Such action is not officially 
supported, so that it must be viewed as one of those 
acts of disloyalty which cannot fail to exercise an adverse 
influence upon the sound system of conciliation. 

Soon this little difficulty will be forgotten, and we shall 
all be waiting to see what part the Railway Companies 
are planning to take in bringing about the trade revival 
that is essential to this country’s welfare. 


PPD DEKisc- 
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PERSONAL 


CAPT. W. J. LIBERTY. 


Our readers will be interested in the following: extract 
from ** bagi: and Country News ”’ for March 13: 


“« Capt. J. Liberty, 64, Victoria Street, $S.W. 1, who 
has just selina uiched his office as Hon. Secretary of the 
Association of Public Lighting Engineers, was the founder 
of that body, to which he acted as Secretary from 1923. 
At the time of the foundation of the Association he was in 
the service of the Corporation of the City of London (as the 
Superintendent of Public Lighting for the City), in whose 
service he had been for nearly half-a-century, having 
entered the Guildhall at the beginning of 1880. Fresh from 
school in Surrey, he entered the Corporation Service (the 
vld City Commissioners of Sewers Section). 





(Photo. H. J, Whitlock & Sons, Lid, 
Capt. W. J. LIBERTY, 


“ After serving ten years in the City Architect’s Office, 
he was transferred to the City Engineer’s Office. There he 
determined to take up the question of public lighting, and 
made a careful and complete study of all the methods o 
street lighting with the various forms of illumination before 
electricity was introduced into the City of London. 

‘In 1890, the Common Council appointed him Super 
intendent of Public Lighting. In this capacity he con- 
tinued to carry out more experiments in all forms of public 
lighting, not excluding oil, but especially in connection 
with the introduction of the Welsbach incandescent mantle 
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for street lighting, the City of London being the first city 
to be so lighted. 

‘The ‘ Excello’ electric arcs on columns on the foot 
way were first put up during his term. of office, in 1892, as 
well as the flame are of the ‘ Oliver’ magazine type fitted 
with dioptric lens, in 1912, in its present centrally suspended 
form, which, as erected, gave an increased illumination of 
about 100 p.ct. above the original arcs on the posts, making 
a practically shadowless city. The centrally hung high 
pressure’ Keith gas lamps which are still in use along the 
main roads wére also erected under his supervision &t the 
same time, and both forms of illumination still continue to 
attract municipal chiefs when seeking for good examples of 
public lighting.”’ 

The article also mentions Capt. Liberty’s activities at the 
time of the formation of the London and Southern District 
Junior Gas Association in 1905, of which organization he 
was twice President. 


expressed by the late Lord 
Brotherton of Wakefield, his Lordship’s eldest nephew, 
Mr. CuHartes F. Ratciirre, has assumed the surname of 
‘* Brotherton.’’ Mr. Ratcliffe Brotherton, as he will in 
future be known, has spent the whole of his business career 
with the firm of Brotherton & Co., Ltd., one of the largest 
private firms of chemical manufacturers in the United 
Kingdom, with works at Liverpool, Birmingham, Wake 
field; Leeds, &c., and offices at Leeds, Manchester, and 
Liverpool. He was appointed Managing Director in 1912, 
and has now.succeeded Lord Brotherton as Chairman. It 
will be recalled that in September, 1928, Lord Brotherton 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
firm by presenting his employees with a golden sovereign 
for each year of service, and that in July of last year, on 
the occasion of the presentation to him of the Messel Me dal, 
Lord Brotherton addressed the Society of Chemical Indus- 
try on the subject ‘“‘ Fifty Years in the Chemical Industry.’ 


Mr. Auan D. Macuiean, B.Sc., A.M.1.E.E., A.M.1.Mech.E., 
has relinquished his position as Director of Sales and 
Special Director of International Combustion, Ltd., and 
has joined Messrs. Jenkins Bros. (Birkenhead), Ltd., En- 
gineers and Tankbuilders, as a Director resident in London. 
He asks that his friends should communicate with him at 
149, Abbey House, Victoria Street. (Telephone, Victoria 
2816. ) 


In deference to a wish 





OBITUARY 


The Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Company have lost 
one of their oldest.and most valued servants by the death 
of Mr. Witit1Am Titomas MiLis, who was Chief Foreman of 
the Fitting Department. Mr. Mills, who was aged 63 years, 
had been in the Company’s employ for 37 years. Among 
those present at the funeral were Mr. A. M. Apel (Chairman 
of the Company), Mr. H. H. Moppett (Director), and Mr. 
C. F. Botley (Engineer and General Manager). 


Sir ALBerT Bait, Chairman of the Nottingham Corpora- 
tion Gas Committee, has suffered a bereavement through 
the death of his wife, which occurred on Wednesday night 
at their residence, Wollaton Park, after a protracted ill 
ness at the age of 66. She had attained the unique dis 
tinction of having been twice Mayoress of Nottingham. 





FORTHCOMING 


April 10.—Nortxu British ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS.-- 
Spring Meeting at Falkirk. 

\pril 13.—InsTITUTION OF GAS _ ENGINEERS. 
Benevolent Fund Committee of Management, 
28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. 

April 14.—InstituTION OF GaAs ENGINEERS.—Meetings of 
Finance Sub-Committee, 10 a.m.; Finance Committee, 
10.30 a.m.; Executive Committee, 1] a.m.; Gas Educa- 
tion Committee, 4 p.m.; 28, Grosvenor Gardens, Ses ke 

April 15.—INsTITUTION OF Gas ENGINEERS.—Meetings of 
Liquor Effluents and Ammonia Sub-Committee, 10.30 
a.m.; General Research Committee, 2.15 p.m. 

ENGINEERS.—Meeting of 
Refractory Materials Joint Sub-Committee, 2.30 p.m., 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

\prit_ 16.—Socrety or British Gas INnpustRIEs. 
Meeting in the afternoon. 


Meeting of 
2 p.m., 





—Council 
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ENGAGEMENTS 


May 1. NortH oF ENGLAND GAs MANAGERS’ 
— Meeting in Newcastle. 

May 14 and 15.--KasTeERN CouNTIES Gas 
SOCIATION.—Spring Meeting at Wisbech. 

May 19.—Sociery oF British Gas INnpusrTriks.- -Annual 
General Meeting in London, under the Presidency of 
the Right Hon. Lord Eustace Perey, M.P. 


ASSOCIATION. 


ManaGers’ As 


May 20.._BritisH ComMerciaL Gas AssocraTion.—Meeting 
of General Committee, 2.30 p.m. 
May 21.—WaLes AND MONMOUTHSHIRE District INsTITU- 


Meeting at Cardiff. 


TION. 

June 2-4.-InsTiITUTION OF Gas ENGINEERS.—-London Con- 
ference. é pow 

June 30.—-NarionaL Gas Councit.—Thirteenth Annual 
General Meeting. . 

Oct. 27-28..INsTITUTION OF GaAs _ ENGINEERS.—Autumnal 


Research Meeting. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Formation of Coke 


Str,—Perhaps through abbreviation of the report or lack 
of clarity on my part, your version of the discussion of Mr. 
Roberts’ Institute of Fuel Paper in this week’s issue of the 
** JOURNAL ’’ somewhat misconstrues my meaning in two 
matters. 

First, with reference to open coke fires I wished to imply 
that the production of a free-burning, highly reactive coke 
is not necessarily the be-all and end-all of the problem. 
Mr. Hodsman has certainly shown that free-burning cokes 
such as can be produced by blending coal with finely divided 
fusain, coke breeze, durain, or the like, give high radiant 
efficiencies at comparatively low draught, but I wished to 
stress that the quality and not merely the quantity of the 
radiation emitted is of importance. Research in connection 
with the gas fire has shown that the long wave radiation 
from a red glowing fire has a scorching effect on the skin, 
and some success has been achieved in producing radiants 
which give a brighter glow and emit radiation which is 
short enough to pass through the skin into the tissue be- 
neath, thus giving a comfortable sensation of warmth, 
approximating to that of the open coal fire. 

In my view, the most successful coke fire will eventually 
prove to be that using relatively unreactive coke giving 
high temperatures in fairly strong draught. The matter is 
one requiring fuller discussion than can be given here, but 
the inference is that coke producers and manufacturers of 
grates alike should give some consideration to the quality of 
the radiation producible from the open coke fire. 

On the question of coke ovens, while saying that in the 
older types of oven the wall flues were often carried too 
high, thus giving rise to coking over of the top of the 
charge, I also mentioned that it was the practice to build 
quite redundant “ sole ”’ flues under the ovens. My refer- 
ence to the formation of sponge should therefore read : 


When coking Durham coals, with the soLe flue the 
charge at the bottom of the oven became coked com- 
pletely a long time before the top of the charge; 
shrinkage occurred; and subsequently there was a sub- 
sidence of the centre of the coal and a cavity was left 

- near the top. Into that cavity the plastic layer at the 
top expanded, and formed a voluminous mass of 
sponge. 


It was, of course, the combined effect of the top crusting 
over with coke and the bottom shrinkage that made the 
cavity sponge formation possible in the old type of ovens to 
which reference was made. 
L. H. SENSICLE. 

Gas Chambers and Coke Ovens, Ltd., / 
Westminster, S.W. 1 

March 27, 1931. 


Glycerin and Gas .Dehydration 


Sir,—We have read the very excellent paper by Mr, 
R..L. Greaves, of the Wolverhampton Gas Company, oy 
the partial déhydration of town gas, and would congratu- 
late the writer on his thoroughness in dealing with the sub- 
ject. 

In regard to his reference, however, to the use of glycerin 
for gas dehydration, we would venture to state that the 
points he mentions are not entirely accurate, and that had 
he been in possession of details concerning the performance 
of the two plants we have in operation, he would have found 
that viscosity presents no difficulties, as both these plants 
are on the outlet of the holders, and in each case back pres- 
sure is not more than 5 tenths of an inch on the peak loads, 

Referring also to the question of strength, we have found 
that it is not necessary to use glycerin of 86 p.ct. strength, 
In faet, working conditions clearly show a satisfactory ex- 
traction at 75 p.ct. strength. 

Another point which is expressed somewhat generally in 
the paper is the question of loss on the re-concentration of 
the glycerin. Our experience with the vacuum evaporator 
which we gaploy shows very definitely that at a tempera 
ture of 90° C. and 27 in. vacuum, it is a matter of ease to 
re-concentrate the glycerin from 55 p.ct. strength to 75 p.ct. 
strength without an estimable loss occurring. 


A. F. H. KNow.gs, 
(Kirkham, Hulett, & Chandler, Ltd.). 


Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 2, 
March 30, 19381. 





Radiants Not “Fuel ” 


Sirn,—Mr. Tennant’s remarks anent the decription of 
gas fire radiants as “‘fuel”’ are interesting and to the 
point. ‘ : 

I recollect calling at a suburban gas showroom for a 
supply of new radiants, and being asked—rather pityingly, 
I thought—-whether I meant “ fuels! ”’ 

Radiants may be “‘ fuel ’’ to the layman; even as a gas- 
holder is a ‘‘ gasometer.’’ The average consumer must 
largely rely upon the —— for the. correct description 
of any gas appliances. e moral, therefore, appears o) 
vious. 

** SANSEAU.”’ 

London, E.C. 3, 

March 26, 19381. 





NOTES 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING AND CHEMICAL CATALOGUE, 


In a foreword to the seventh edition of the ‘‘ Chemical 
Engineering and Chemical Catalogue,’’ Sir Robert Hadfield, 
Bart., remarks that the publication appears at an oppor- 
tune time for all those who, like himself, foresee a change 
for the better in industrial conditions, both at home and 
abroad. 

The present edition is published as usual by Messrs. 
Leonard Hill, Ltd., of 231-232, Strand, W.C. 2 (annual sub- 
scription, l6s. 6d.; ‘single copies, 15s.), ‘and embodies a cata- 
logue of heavy and fine chemicals, raw material, machinery, 
plant, and equipment applicable to production industries, 
standardized, condensed, and cross-indexed. The Editor is 
Dr. D. M. Newitt, and the volume is compiled with the 
co-operation of leading British manufacturers. 

This year’s Catalogue shows the same or perhaps an even 
greater measure of improvement and enlargement as did 
its predecessors. Commensurate with greater co-operation 
and wider distribution, a more fitting and attractive bind- 
ing has been chosen. The division of the various sections 
is now shown by thumb indentations instead of protruding 
tabs. The Data and Tables section has been enlarged, and 
many of the tables have been specially compiled for the 
Catalogue, being published for the first time. The Techni- 
cal Books section has been revised, and selected books pro- 
duced during the course of the year included. The index to 
suppliers has been completely revised, necessitating some 
ten thousand alterations, and it will be noted that the 
names of firms supplying chemical products who are not 
users of space are included, as the obiect of the Catalogue 


ON NEW BOOKS 


is fully to satisfy the demands of users in every direction. 
Finally, a larger number of firms are represented than in 
previous issues. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the publication is 
designed as a standard text book of reference for consulting 
and contracting engineers, works managers, and others 
charged with the specification and purchase of the plant, 
equipment, and material utilized in the manufacture mainly 
of consumable products; and the Catalogue is therefore not 
without value to the Gas Industry referring as it does to a 
number of well-known manufacturers of plant in the 
Industry. 

MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK, 1931.* 

The 19381 edition of this valuable work, which runs into 
nearly 1200 pages, contains many new and important 
features of interest to the local government administrator 
and to the citizen generally. A preface by the Minister 
of Health is followed by a summary of local government 
in 1930, the stock issues of local authorities, and a biblio 
graphy of local government. This brings us to the sec 
tional classification, which is as follows: Government De 
partments; Municipal Corporations in England and Wales; 
County Councils in England and Wales; London Goyern 
ment; Urban and Rura! District Councils in England and 
Wales; Joint Hospital Authorities; Port Sanitary Authori 
ties; Joint Water and Gas Authorities; Joint Sewerage 
——— Fishery ‘Boards; Local Government in Scot 

‘*Municipal Year Book, 1931,'’ published by the ‘‘ Municipal Journal 


». Public Works Engineer,’’ 3 and 4, Clement's Inn, London, W.C. 2 
price 19s. 6d. (20s. post free). 
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land and Ireland; Education in Great Britain and Ireland; 
Roads, Transport, and Electricity; Electricity Supply; 
Housing; Parks, Open Spaces and Recreation Grounds, 
Small Holdings and Allotments; Public Cleansing; Water 
Supply; Gas Supply; Docks and Harbours; Markets and 
Slaughterhouses; Baths and Wash Houses; Public 
Libraries, Museums, and Art Galleries; Public Assistance; 
Legislation Affecting Local Government; Directory of 
Officers in the Service of Local Government Authorities; 
Status of Municipal Boroughs, Mayors’ Salaries, Rates 
Levied in Various Towns; Alterations of Local Government 
Areas and Titles; Societies Concerned with Local Govern- 
ment. There is an excellent index to the volume. 

In the Gas Section a table gives the following 
particulars of municipal gas supplies: Date of acquisition 
or inauguration; total capital expenditure; capital repaid; 
loans outstanding; income; expenditure; surplus or de- 
ficiency; sinking fund or loan repayments; interest on loans; 
net surplus or deficiency; application of surplus; balance of 
reserve or renewal funds; charges per therm or per 1000 
c.ft. 

SCOTTISH JUNIOR TRANSACTIONS. 


The Transactions of the Twenty-Sixth Session of the 
Scottish Junior Gas Associations has just been published 
from 15, Calton Hill, Edinburgh. The respective Presidents 
of the Associations are Mr. John Scobie (Eastern) and Mr. 
R. D. Keillor (Western), whose portraits appear as a 
frontispiece. The transactions are, as usual, set out in a 
readable form with a comprehensive index and lists of 
past Presidents, officers, and members. Reference is made 
to the Associations’ Circulating Libraries, with a list of 
the volumes to be obtained therefrom. The financial state- 
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ments of the two Associations for the past year are also 
included. A large amount of advertising matter completes 
the publication. 

COMPRESSED AIR TERMS AND DEFINITIONS. 


Towards the end of last year the British Compressed Air 
Society, of 76, Victoria Street, S.W. 1, made application for 
marking of air compressors and pneumatic tools, and on 
March 18 a draft Order-in-Council was laid before Parlia- 
ment requiring the following imported goods to bear an 
indication of origin on sale or exposure for sale: (1) Air or 
gas compressors or exhausters worked by mechanical 
power; and (2) pneumatic tools or appliances operated by 
means of air or gas compressors or exhausters of the type 
referred to above. 

The Society have now published (at the price of 1s.) a 
booklet entitled ‘‘ Compressed Air Terms and Definitions ”’ 
as an official work of reference for the compressed air in- 
dustry, to establish definite standards for manufacturers 
and users of air and gas compressors, exhausters, pneu- 
matic tools and appliances. It may be mentioned that Mr. 
Ernest C. Dunkerton, M.I.Mech.E., is the Chairman of the 
British Compressed Air Society, while among its members, 
a list of which is included in the present publication, are a 
number of firms well-known in the Gas Industry. 

The booklet goes on to deal with compressed air defini- 
tions, including isothermal compression, volumetric effi- 
ciency, and so on, followed by compressed air terms and 
types of compressors, dealing with methods of drive and 
fixing, systems of air compression and cooling. Pneumatic 
tools and appliances are finally dealt with, including rock 
drills, rotary drills, riveters, coal cutters, and paint 
sprayers. ° 


— 
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Plumber Co-Operation. 


A printed card of introduction to the Company showrooms, 
signed by the firm of plumbers, ‘ introducing Mr. Blank, 
who desires information on...,’’ is one feature of a 
scheme of co-operation between the Consumers’ Gas Com- 
pany of Toronto and the local plumbers which was started 
a year or two ago. Mr. R. C. Sparling, writing in the 
‘‘ Intercolonial Gas Journal of Canada,’’ states that in no 
case has the Company had reason to regret its co-operative 
relationship with any plumber. 

When the scheme was inaugurated, a special division of 
the sales department was established whose function it 
was to act as the point of contact for the plumber with 
the Company, through which all business of whatever 
nature—sales, service, complaints, inquiries, &c.—could be 
taken care of. With a special scale of discounts applying 
to all apparatus vrald through plumbers’ introductions, the 
latter, when they have no facilities of their own for dis- 
playing appliances, send their inquiries along to the Com- 
pany showroom. To those who show the Company’s appli- 
ances in their stores all possible assistance is given in the 
way of advertising in various ways, and window displays 
are arranged for them. In most instances the Company 
is willing to let the plumber do the installation work should 
he sO, desire, subject, of course, to supervision by the Com- 
pany’s representative, and an equitable allowance ® made 
for this work. A notable exception is in the installation 
of gas-fired house-haating boilers, in that the Company still 
reserves the right to make the gas connections to the boiler, 
take care of the installation of the controls, wiring, and 
supply, and install the vent connections. 

The whole scheme, since its inception, has been allowed 
to develop quickly on experimental Rime, yet already orders 
amounting to nearly £10,000 have been ‘placed through the 
Co-operation Department. 


Initiating a Maintenance Scheme. 


That a wholesale scheme of free maintenance at the out- 
set is likely to cause comment and even. suspicion in the 
minds of consumers is the conclusion arrived at by the 
Newbury Corporation Gas Committee who, with Mr. W. R. 
Davey (Engineer, Manager, and Secretary), have been 
considering ways and means of advertising the undertak- 
ing. A scheme is to be started all the same, by beginning 
experimentally with one district, previously addressing 
a circular letter to each consumer stating that. a repre- 
sentative will call on a certain day. It appears that in 
Newbury they are faced with the old trouble of the con- 
sumers as a whole putting up with the inconvenience of 
faulty appliances rather than complaining and giving the 
undertaking an opportunity of putting things right. The 
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+ Discussed from the viewpoint of the 
Gas Salesman. 


maintenance scheme is intended to counteract this ten- 
dency. 

An interesting feature of the Newbury Company is to 
be a push on behalf of gas switches, ‘“‘ similar to those 
which have recently been installed at the Municipal Build- 
ings.’’ (This quotation from the report is worthy of note.) 
Switches are to be fitted both inside and outside the show- 
rooms, and circulars concerning switches are to be issued 
with the quarterly accounts. 


The Customer’s Intelligence. 


An interesting discussion arose at a recent meeting 
of the Northern Area Circle, when Mr. E. Birch, 
A.M. Inst.Gas E., of Stockton, gave a few thoughts on Our 
Present Position and our Futare Policy. The particular 
point we have in mind is this quotation from Mr. Birch’s 
paper: ‘‘ Personally, I will not have the attentions of any 

salesman forced upon me. If I wish to buy an article, I 
want that upon which I have set my mind, or else i in my own 
opinion I want a better bargain. You must give credit in 
these days to the person you are attending for possessing a 
little intelligence, and if a prospective customer leaves with- 
out buying it does not follow that you have not impressed 
him. I consider that to have told your story, explained the 
appliances, and not made a sale, is preferable to having sold 
an article that you know your client did not want.’’ 


And Technical Knowledge. 


While all good salesmen will endorse the last sentence, 
we cannot agree that the man who “ forced his attentions ”’ 
upon Mr. Birch would be a salesman at all. That concep- 
tion of. the term is surely out of date. Also, while we give 
the gas-appliance buying public credit for a little intelli- 
gence, we cannot give him credit for the technical know- 
ledge which Mr. Birch undoubtedly possesses. And that is 
surely one of the main functions of the gas salesman—to 
prove to the customer that he is getting a better bargain 
by buying an appliance suitable for his job, rather than 
something upon which he may perhaps have set his mind, 
but which will not really satisfy his requirements at all. 

These and other points were brought out by speakers in 
the discussion, and especially the fact that customers do 
not by any means always know what they want or what is 
good for them. Who, for instance, will quarrel with Mr. 
C. Watson, of York, in his dealings with a consumer who 
called at the showroom intending to buy a gas boiling ring? 
After being shown various types, she eventually left having 
purchased a gas cooker, at a cost of £28, to replace an 
electric cooker which she had been using, and a gas boiler 
for which she was going to discard an electric boiler, 
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The Society of British Gas Industries announce that 
the annual meeting will be held on May 19, and not on 
May 22 as previously arranged. 


The Examinations of the Institution of Gas Engineers 
will be held throughout the country on April 25 in Gas 
Engineering and on May 2 in Gas Supply. 


The Davis Gas Stove Company’s New Zealand Agent 
has informed the firm that there are gas undertakings in 
five of the towns of the affected area which were badly 
shaken with loss of life—namely, Gisborne, Napier, Hast- 
ings, Waipawa, and Dannevirke. 


A Ministry of Health Inquiry has been held at Stockton 
into an application by the Town Council to borrow £76,231 
for reconditioning the gas-works and £6607 for new coke 
screens. The proposed extensions are necessary owing to 
the increased sales during recent years. In 1930 the income 
from the gas-works was £162,450 and the expenditure 
£135,159. There was an urgent need for bringing the 
works up-to-date. There would be a saving in the working 
charges of £5507. 


A Gas Exhibition and Cookery Demonstrations were 
held by the Chipping Sodbury Gas Company in the Town 
Hall at Chipping Sodbury from Thursday, March 26, to 
Saturday, March 28. The Demonstrator, Miss Ethel L. 
Webster, not only explained the great advantages and 
economy of gas for cooking, but gave the consumers valu- 
able assistance in the best method for using and managing 
their gas ovens. A complete display of gas appliances was 
tnade on this occasion by the active co-operation of Messrs. 
R. & A. Main, Ltd., and their District Representative, Mr. 
K. H. Potter. 


Mr. W. M. Mason, Manager of the B.C.G.A., opened 
an exhibition of domestic and other gas appliances in the 
Mechanics’ Institute, Otley, last week. The platform at 
the opening ceremony included Mr. F. T. Hunter, Chair- 
man of the Otley Gas Company; Mr. J. E. Halliday, 
Manager; Mr. W. Mulligan, one of the Directors of the 
Otley Company; Mr. G. H. Teale, Director of the Yeadon 
and Guiseley Gas Company; Mr. J. Lister Cooper, Manager 
of the Yeadon and Guiseley Company; Mr. H. Stirk, Chair- 
man of the Burley Council’s Gas Committee; and Mr. F. H. 
Robinson, Manager to the Harrogate Gas Company. 
Cookery and washing demonstrations were given daily 
during the week’s run of the exhibition. i 


The Ministry of Health has decided to hold a public 
inquiry at Porthcawl, on April 8, into the application of the 
local Council for a loan of £18,250 to purchase new plant 
for the gas-works. Writing..as a member of the Porthcawl 
Council, to the Minister of Health. Mr. R. S. Haves, J.P., 
urged that a thorough investigation into the alternative 
plans which had been submitted to the Council should be 
considered before the ratepayers were landed into fresh ex- 
penditure on the gas-works. He submitted a scheme which 
he claimed would mean an immediate reduction in the price 
of gas to ratepayers of approximately 1s. per 1000 c.ft. 
for coke-oven gas and 7d. per 1000 c.ft. for coal gas. It 
was also claimed that the Council would be in a position to 
supply gas to consumers in the outlying villages from the 
main en route to Porthcawl. 


_— 
i all 


Dundee Gas Managership. 


The Lord Provost’s Committee of the Dundee Town 
Council have agreed to recommend that the salary of the 
new Gas Manager in succession to Mr. James Dickson 
should be £825, rising by annual increments of £25 to £950 
per annum. 

The terms and conditions of the appointment are to be 
considered by the Gas Committee, and the post will he 
advertised in. due eourse, - ‘as - 
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The Gas Industries Section at the Fair. 


The Gas Industries Section Committee for the British 
Industries Fair, 1931, held its final meeting at the Offices of 
the Society of British Gas Industries on March 19. 

Mr. Frank West, Chairman of the Society of British Gas 
Industries, was in the chair, and reported that already a 
number of applications had been received from existing 
exhibitors who wished to retain their positions for next 
year’s Fair. It was therefore necessary that the Com 
mittee to deal with the organization of the Gas Section for 
the 1932 Fair should be elected without delay, as several 
matters would need attention almost immediately. A 
letter had accordingly been sent to the four national 
organizations of the Industry, and these had again pro- 
mised their active support to a Gas Industries Section in 
19382. Representatives for two of the organizations had 
already been appointed, and in a few days he expected the 
whole of the names of the new Committee to be available. 

Mr. R. J. Rogers was appointed Hon. Secretary for the 
1932 Fair Committee. 

It was agreed that the stand design and colour scheme in 
the section this year had proved most effective, and ex 
hibitors were satisfied that a neutral background was well 
suited to the display of their various exhibits. 

The Hon. SEcRETARY reported that the National Gas 
Council had sent a letter of appreciation to all the Exhibi- 
tors in the Gas Section thanking them for taking a share 
in the display, and thus making possible the very excellent 
national advertisement the whole Gas Industry had ob- 
tained from active participation in the British Industries 
Fair. 

Mr. C. S. SHAPLEY, speaking as the representative of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers, said his Council wished to 
thank exhibitors, and hoped that all gas engineers would 
realize what the manufacturing firms were doing in this 
way to popularize the uses of gas and in keeping the claims 
of the Industry prominently before the public. 

This national advertisement of the Industry was only 
made possible by the expenditure of a large sum of money 
by exhibiting firms represented in the cost of space and the 
equipping and staffing of the stands. 


-— 
——_— 





Engineers-in-Charge at Dinner. 
The Engineer and the Chemist. 


The Institution of Engineers-in-Charge (which was in- 
corporated in 1923) has a very big field from which to draw 
its members, but big as it is Captain Alfred E. Penn, the 
Hon. Secretary, keeps it excellently tilled. The members, 
too, actively support their own organiZation as they should 
do on all occasions. Thus it is that the annual dinner is 
invariably attended by a large proportion of the members 
and many distinguished guests. 

The thirty-first annual dinner, which took place on 
Friday last in the King’s Hall at the Holborn Restaurant, 
added another success to the credit of the Institution; the 
occasion being marked by enthusiasm, by exceptionally 
good after-dinner speeches, and by a musical entertainment 
which left nothing to be desired. The chair was occupied 
by the President, Mr. William Reavell, while the duties ol 
the Vice-Chair were performed by Mr. A. Forbes, Vice 
Chairman of the Institution. The toast of ‘‘ The Institu 
tion ’’ was submitted by Lieut.-Col. E. Kitson Clark, T.D.., 
M.A., the President of the Institution of Mechanical En 
gineers, and in reply the Chairman pointed to the very fine 
work which is being accomplished by. the Institution_ of 
Engineers-in-Charge. The members were aware of the fact 
that, in order to retain their positions, they must know why 
things are done, as well as how they are done. 

“The Engineer and the Chemist ’’ was proposed by Dr. 
E. -F. Armstrong;. F.R.S., who remarked that. the Institu 
tion- consists of.men who have, done things... This. he went 
on to-say, has been an age of the engineer. Tlie great 
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achievements of the world have been very largely the ac- 
complishment of the engineer. He ventured to forecast 
that in the time which lies immediately ahead of us the 
accomplishment is going to be that of the engineer and the 
chemist. The future of civilization lies in the hands of 
both of them working together. There has now been 
reached an age in which the chemist, by his synthetic opera- 
tions, has begun to do great things. They are on the eve 
of creating great industries the world through. There are 
big problems to be faced, which are only going to be solved 
by co-operation between the engineer and the chemist. 
The y must work together and extend each other’s point of 
view. 

The response was by Mr. Loughnan St. L. Pendred, a 
Past-President. Thereafter the health of ‘‘ Our Guests and 
Friends ’’ was drunk at the call of Lieut.-Col. J. D. K. 
Restler, O.B.E. (Vice-President of the Institution), and 
was acknowledged by Mr. J. Arthur Reavell, a Past- 
President of the Institution of Chemical Engineers, and 
brother of the President of the Institution of Engineers-in- 
Charge. The popular toast of ‘‘ Our President ’’ was en- 
trusted to Mr. A. Forbes. 


ii 
—_— 


Evening Star Lodge, No. 1719. 


The Installation Meeting of the Evening Star Lodge was 
held at Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen Street, London, on 





Wednesday last: the chair being occupied by W.Bro. 
John A. Brentnall. 
OFFICERS, 1931-32. 
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Washing versus Dry Cleaning of Parkgate 
Coal.* 
By N. E. Wesster, M.C., O.B.E. 


The results of washing Parkgate coal by the Murton 
washer are compared with those obtained by dry cleaning 
the same coal by the Peale-Davis method, and it is shown 
that the latter method, treating coal from 3 in.-0 in. 
before sizing, effectively reduces the ash in the 8 in.-2 in. 
content to 3°15 p.ct., or within } p.ct. of the inherent ash, 
and satisfactory results are obtained down to } in.-3 in. 
content, which is reduced from 13°14 p.ct. ash to 5°07 p.ct. 

Under this size the efficiency falls below that obtained 
with the wet washer, and the fines, 1/60 in.-0, still retain 
19°2 p.ct. of ash, against their original 20°5 p.ct., before 
passing over the cleaner, whereas with the wet washer this 
size is partially removed as slurry. The ash content of 
the 3-in. slack averages just over 5 p.ct., as compared with 
7 p.ct. in }-in. slack from the dry cleaner. This latter 
figure is obtained with the refuse to the tip containing 
33 p.ct. of floats in 16 sp.gr. solution, whereas in the 
washer only 1 p.ct. of the reiect is coal. 

The washer allows more middlings and less dirt with the 
clean coal, the average ash in the clean coal sinks in 1°6 
sp.gr. being 46°6 p.ct., as against 64°7 p.ct. with the 
cleaner. 

Operating cost of the cleaner is 5°52d. per ton as against 
'69d., mainly due to the extra power consumed in driving 
the two fans employed in the Peale-Davis system, which 
comprises a large primary table taking the 38 in.-0 in. feed 
and giving: (a) Clean coal; (b) middlings for re-circula- 
tion; (c) primary refuse, which latter is fed on to a smaller 
re-treatment table, giving further middlings, dirt to the 
tip, and clean coal. 

_Where fuel i is supplied for carbonizing purposes the dry 


e Abstract a a paper before the Midland Institute of Mining Buaineen. 
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cleaning method possesses such marked advantages that 
the higher ash content (if fines are retained) can be eco- 
nomically counteracted by increasing the size of supply to 
the ovens. 
The advantages include: 
Reduction in quantity of gas used for under-firing the 
ovens. 
Consequent increased revenue from sale of surplus gas. 
Increased throughput, with reduction of operating costs 
and capital charges, &c. 





Dundee Council and Gas Officials. 


Last week the Dundee Town Council, after two divisions, 
approved the recommendations of the Lord Provost’s Com- 
mittee in regard to the administration of the Gas Depart- 
ment. These recommendations were set out in the ‘‘ JouR- 
NAL ”’ last week. 

By 19 votes to 6 it was agreed that the services of Mr. 
Laurence R. Hislop, Assistant Manager and Chief of the 
Technical Department, be dispensed with; that the Cor- 
poration advertise for a new Manager, and on his appoint- 
ment advise him that an endeavour should be made to place 
Mr. James Dickson, the present Manager, in a suitable 
position under him. 

The amendment was to the effect that Mr. Dickson’s 
salary be reduced by £250. It also contained instructions 
to all chief officials. 

By 13 votes to 12 an amendment that Mr. Dickson be 
appointed Assistant Gas Manager was defeated. 


tiie 
—_ 





Society of British Gas Industries. 


A Meeting of the Council was held at 56, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 1, on March 19—Mr. Frank WeEsrt, 
Chairman, presiding. Those present were: Dr. E. 
Smith, Col. E. A. Wilson, Messrs. C. A. Goodall, G. Ewart, 
H. E. Bennet, R. J. Milbourne, H. M. Thornton, E. J. 
Davison (Hon. Secretary), F. J. Gould (Hon. Treasurer), 
and Arthur L. Griffith (Secretary). Apologies for absence 
were reported from Messrs. D. M. Gibb, B. B. Waller, L. 
Hartley, R. B. Hodgson, W. H. Handley, E. J. Fox, D. W. 
Turner, T. A. Clapham, W. J. D. Howell, T. O. Wilton, 
and Ernest West. 

The Chairman referred in feeling terms to the death of 
Alderman Sidney Flavel, Chairman of Messrs. Sidney 
Flavel & Co., Ltd., and at his request the members stood in 
their places as a mark of respect. 

The Secretary was instructed to send a letter of sym- 
pathy to the family. 

A contribution of three guineas was voted to the funds of 
the British National Committee of the World Power Con- 
ference, as last year. 

The Chairman of the Council for the time being was 
nominated as the Society’s representative on the British 
National Committee of the World Power Conference. 

It was unanimously resolved that the Society again 
arrange a Gas Industries Section at the British Industries 
Fair, Birmingham, 19382, in co-operation with the other 
bodies in the Industry. 


—_— 





How to Bring Back Prosperity. 
What British Workers Think. 


Workers in gas, engineering, and electricity, numbering 
152, are conspicuous among the 548 British workers who 
have given their views on *‘ How to Restore Britain’s In- 
dustrial Prosperity.’’ Their views, embodied in carefully 
prepared essays, have been submitted to competent judges 
who will select the best 25. The writers of these will be 
given an opportunity of studying industrial conditions 
abroad and getting the wider outlook. which foreign travel 
affords, by a ten days’ tour of industrial centres in France, 
Belgium, and Germany. The entire cost of the tour is 
being borne by the Auto-Strop Safety Razor Company, 
Benn Bros., Ltd., Hovis, Ltd., Crosse & Blackwell, Ltd., 
and the Gas Light and Coke Company, the Economic 
League being responsible for the arrangements. 

Some notable suggestions, with criticisms, of modern 
methods and conditions, are advanced by the competitors, 
every one of whom is a bona-fide male worker in full em- 
ployment. Popular education, in the opinion of these 
critics, is lacking in technical and other qualities that befit 
the scholar for an industrial career. The need for national 
economy and reduced taxation is emphasized, while the 
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abuses of the dole come in for severe comment from 
workers who feel aggrieved that idleness should be paid 
almost as well as industry. 

Standardization of production and less interference from 
the State are repeatedly urged. It is noteworthy that not 
a single essayist recommends nationalization of industry. 
One worker-economist proposes a floating tariff, rising and 
falling with the value of exports. Other recommendations 
are the exclusion of married women from industry, better 
salesmanship, national debt revision, and closer co-opera- 
tion between employers and employed. The general high 
standard of the essays will render difficult the task of Sir 
Ernest Benn, Sir Francis Goodenough, C.B.E., and Mr. 
Archibald Crawford, K.C., who are the adjudicators. 





Nottingham Gas Conspiracy Cases. 


Bankruptcy Proceedings. 


Investigations by the accountants (Messrs. Hubbart, 
Durose, & Pain), who were specially engaged by the 
Nottingham Corporation, are still being actively pursued 
in relation to the accounts of the Gas Department for a 
period anterior to that of the ten years which were covered 
by the recent conspiracy trial. 

The determination of the municipal authorities to obtain 
the restitution of money purloined from the Corporation, or 
properties which were acquired by the proceeds of the con- 
spiracy, represented in the case of Ball by 53 dwelling 
houses and two business establishments is being evidenced 
by the legal procedure which is being taken by the Town 
Clerk (Mr. W. J. Board) acting under the instructions of 
the General Purposes Committee. A lien has, it is under- 
stood, been placed on Ball’s properties and upon such bank 
balances which can be traced as belonging to him or other 
of the seven out of the nine defendants who were sentenced 
to varying terms of penal servitude or imprisonment. 


ii 
— 





Industrial Co-Partnership. 


Conference in Croydon. 


With the object of outlining co-partnership schemes, a 
conference was held recently at the Offices of the Croydon 
Gas Company, under the auspices of the Industrial Co 
Partnership Association. Mr. Witi1am Casu (Chairman of 
the Croydon Gas Company) presided at the opening session. 

Mr. M. O. Coates outlined the scheme at Croydon. He 
explained that it was started just over twenty-one years 
ago, and there were now 965 participators. In their 
arrangement the bonus was calculated on the total re- 
muneration of the employees, exclusive of overtime, and 
was at the same rate as the dividend declared on the ordi- 
nary sliding-scale stock of the Company, which, for the last 
two years, had been 7 p.ct. An employee qualified as a 
stockholder when his bonuses totalled £5, and anything 
over and above that sum was at the employee’s disposal for 
withdrawal or to make further investments, for which every 
facility was given. At the present time the co-partners 
held approximately £28,000 of the ordinary stock of the 
Company. From the commencement of the scheme up to 
March 31, 1930, £115,000 had been distributed in the form 
of bonus. The co-partners elected their representatives 
from the different departments, so that the employees in 
each department had a representative who could speak on 
their behalf. The result was that a good relationship 
existed between the Directors and the employees. 

The CHAIRMAN, referring to the facilities afforded their 
men for investing their savings, said he would like to see 
the employees hold more stock than they did. 

Mr. R. Ricuarpson, Secretary of the Works Committee 
of the Croydon Gas Company, said they always had a fair 
deal at their Committee meetings. He had nothing but 
praise for the conduct of the negotiations between the em- 
ployees and the Directors. They did not get everything 
they wanted, but they did get an opportunity of knowing 
the Directors better and liking them better. 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that it had sometimes been said 
against co-partnership schemes that a man would be de- 
lighted to share in the profits, but was there any means of 
making him share the losses? In a sense there was, by 
making him a shareholder. He was strongly in favour of 
a man holding actual shares and so having the right to 
attend and vote at the annual meeting of a company, and 
so feel that he was really some part of the undertaking. 
In a company like the Croydon Gas Company, which was 
continually expanding and continually needing capital, 
arrangements had been sanctioned whereby there were 
issues of shares to co-partners at the market price of the 
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day, or below, but he was aware that a scheme like that 
could not work in a private undertaking, which could not 
go on everlastingly issuing new capital. He rather favoured 
a distribution which bore a direct relationship to the divi 
dend paid on the ordinary capital of the company. In 
co-partnership they must have the team spirit; it was no 
good entering on a scheme such as they had had described 
with the sole idea of trying to drive the man to work harder 
and get more out of him. 





—_— 


International Illumination Congress. 


This important Congress, which will be held next Sep- 
tember, will be attended by delegates from all parts of the 
world; and there is, therefore, a special opportunity to 
show our visitors examples of lighting technique as prac- 
tised in this country. During their stay in London, it is 
anticipated that the visitors will make a river trip from 
Westminster to the Tower of London; and a special effort 
is therefore necessary for making the lighting of river 
frontages as spectacular as possible. Arrangements are in 
hand for floodlighting the public buildings, such as the Big 
Ben tower of the Houses of Parliament, Somerset House, 
Buckingham Palace, and the lighting of the Embankment 
by St. Thomas’s Hospital. Consideration is also being 
given to providing illumination of some of the bridges. 

It is therefore hoped that those interested will do all they 
possibly can to persuade the owners of suitable sites in 
Central London, and especially the sites on either side of 
the river, to have effectively illuminated premises, and 
take steps to make suggestions of floodlighting, signs, and 
other spectacular lighting to the owners of these sites which 
will be worthy examples of illumination practice in this 
country and be of permanent value as features of the build- 
ings themselves. 

A communication from the Secretary of the Congress has 
already been sent to the owners of buildings fronting the 
river between Westminster and the Tower Bridge, seeking 
their co-operation in this respect; and it is hoped that this 
will be followed up as closely as possible by all interested 
in this class of work. 


_ 
—_ 





Sir Francis Goodenough on Salesmanship. 
Coal Trade Luncheon Club. 


A Meeting of the Coal Trade Luncheon Club was held at 
the Hotel Metropole on Monday, March 23—Mr. JouN 
CHARRINGTON, Junr. (Chairman of the Club), presiding. 

Sir Francis GoopENouGH, C.B.E., said that production 
was a very interesting job. Often, as in the coal trade and 
the gas and electrical industries, it called for scientific and 
engineering knowledge. The sons of those engaged in the 
direction of production and finance were given first-class 
technical and scientific education and training, and their 
minds naturally turned to the problems of production; but 
nothing during their preparation for life and livelihood had 
led them to think of marketing as a problem calling for the 
exercise of first-class brains and special abilities. If they 
thought about it at all, the advertising and selling of the 
products of their works appeared to them to be rather be- 
neath their personal attention. That it was absolutely 
vital to the success of the business never dawned upon 
them unless they had above the average commercial flair 
and actual experience awakened them to the truth. They 
had never had that truth revealed to them, however, either 
in their education or by those who initiated them into 
industry and commerce. 

Moreover, production was the very obvious job. It 
pressed for attention every hour of every day upon those 
engaged at or who visited works. The men employed upon 
it were visible and audible always—and sometimes trouble- 
some! There were daily problems of human interest to be 
considered in connection with employers and staff. The 
machinery of production was likewise visible and audible, 
and needed constant thought and attention. The cus- 
tomer, however, was always absent and invisible. His 
goodwill was not a visible, clamouring asset; and it needed 
brain effort to visualize and evaluate that goodwill. But it 
was the fundamental, vital asset without which the hum- 
ming machine came to a standstill. 

What problem, then, more demanded the application to 
it of first-class brains and apparatus, educated and trained 
for the job, than that of salesmanship—that study of the 
needs, customs, habits, tastes, and desires of the customer 
which should send their business men travelling the world 
over in the examination of business to-day; that study of 
how to attract, interest, and convince the customer so that 
he would want to buy particular goods and no other; the 
study of all the psychological problems involved in the 
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great human relationships that made up business. Sales 
manship in the widest sense of the term embraced all this 
and more. It was a most fascinating study and called for 
the very best brains that could be devoted to it. If they 
could not sell service it was no use manufacturing or organ- 
izing. Until the business world realized that there was a 
science of commerce which could be set out in as clear 
fundamental laws as the laws of nature, they would not 
get that degree of efficiency in business which they ought 
to attain. Unless every transaction was conducted so that 
it brought advantage to both parties, that business was on 
a rotten foundation. Therefore, they must adopt the 
principle of service first—that Fmed was a matter of 
service for mutual profit. Following on this, obviously 
came the principle that they must study the needs of the 
customer and must study and conduct all their business so 
as to secure the lasting satisfaction and consequent con- 
fidence of every customer. That meant that the perform- 
ance of a contract must be unfailingly carried out strictly 
to the letter, and beyond the letter, alike i in regard to time, 
quality, and quantity. 

The acid test of salesmanship was the treatment of com- 
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plaints. In the Gas Industry they regarded a complaint as 
an opportunity of making a good friend instead of an 
enemy, an opportunity of getting more business because it 
brought the supplier and the customer into personal con- 
tact in a way which would not otherwise be possible, and 
enabled the establishment of what was the fundamental 
basis of all business—friendship with the customer. It was 
necessary to adopt the principle that every complaint was 
justified in the mind of the customer at the time the cus- 
tomer made it. There might be explanations which, when 
properly given, would prove to the customer that there was 
no ground for the complaint and in that case no harm was 
done and they had helped to make friends; but to start 
making excuses without inquiry, to start getting annoyed 
with the customer because the customer was annoyed with 
the supplier, was a hopeless way of dealing with com- 
plaints. In his experience, after dealing with a very large 
number of customers, he had found the great mistake was 
to be afraid to own up and to say that the fault was with 
the supplier. Therefore, he emphasized very much the im- 
portance of dealing with complaints in as broad-minded 
and thorough manner as possible. 


continued. 
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Industrial Research Premises at Smethwick 





























Two views of the new industrial research premises which the Smethwick Gas Department have provided 
in Crockett’s Lane as part of their scheme of development. 
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SWELLING PRESSURE OF COALS. 











New work on swelling pressure is described by H. 
Koppers and A. Jenkner in “ Gliickauf,’’ 1931, 67, 353-362 
(March 14), and numerous curves are given. 


The laboratory apparatus is so arranged that no altera 
tion of the volume of the coal occurs during the test, and 
once the test has been started no manipulation is necessary. 
A loading weight is not employed, but in its place is a 
hydraulic measuring system consisting essentially of a main 
chamber connected to an auxiliary chamber. The pres- 
sure is transmitted to the system by way of a lever. The 
auxiliary chamber, preferably filled with glycerine, acts, 
also, as a safety chamber, and is loaded with a weight 
equivalent to the highest pressure to be measured by the 
gauge. 

Laboratory experiments give a general indication as to 
the pressure-developing characteristics of a coal in a coke 
oven in so far as these are influenced by the nature of the 
coal. However, the swelling force depends not only on the 
nature of the coal, but also on its packing as influenced by 
the levelling bar. In a plant in which there was a strongly 
overhanging levelling bar, compression of the upper layers 
of the charge occurred, and damage gradually developed 
in the oven walls due to swelling pressure, though only in 
those parts in which the coal had become compressed by 
the action of the levelling bar. A high bulk density of the 
charge also increases the swelling pressure, and this is in- 
tensified in tall ovens in which the coal has farther to fall. 

To ascertain the resistance of coke oven walls to pres- 
sure, a coke oven wall 14 ft. 9 in. high and 6 ft. 7 in. long 
was built by the Heinrich Koppers Company and was 
loaded with a dead-weight equivalent to that of the top 
structure of an oven. Lateral pressure was applied 
hydraulically on to a wooden wall and was transmitted 
uniformly to the oven wall by help of a layer of coke peas. 
The first fissures appeared at a load of 13 lbs. per sq. in.; 
maniee the resistance of coke oven walls to side thrust is 
small. 

The discrepancy between the swelling pressures ascer- 
tained in the laboratory and the actual strength of coke 
oven walls made it necessary to carry out the measure- 
ments of pressure either in a coke oven or else under con- 
ditions equivalent to those obtaining in practice. 

For measurements in an oven, a special apparatus was 
employed. An oil-filled disce-shaped membrane (12 in. in 
diameter by ? in. thick) was provided with a long water- 
cooled tube in the plane of the disc. A thermo-couple was 
inserted in the tube with its junction at the centre of the 
disc, and the tube was filled with oil. The arrangement 
was inserted into a freshly charged oven with the disc in 
the centre of the oven and parallel to the walls. A 
hydraulic pressure gauge was coupled to the upper end of 
the tube via a copper tube. In calibrating the instrument 
an allowance was made for the expansion of the oil prior to 
the stage at which evolution of steam from the coal in the 
neighbourhood of the disc commenced. The flow of water 
through the water jacket was adjusted so that the oil in the 
tube was maintained at a constant temperature. Read- 
ings could be taken up to the stage of cessation of evolution 
of water vapour from the centre of the charge—i.e., for 
half the carbonizing period. During carbonization (28 
hours) of a strongly expanding coal in an oven 6 ft. 7 in. 
high, pressures up to 1°6 lbs. per sq. in. were recorded. 
Carbonization of this coal in large ovens without blending 
with other coals would lead to difficulties in working and 
quickly cause iniury to the ovens. 

To overcome the difficulty of not being able to continue 
measurements throughout the carbonizing period, a large- 
scale plant was built, consisting essentially of an oven with 
movable walls. On the outside of one ‘of the walls was 
fixed a hydraulic measuring device enabling either the 
maximum pressure developed at any stage of carbonization 
or, alternatively, the movement of the wall at a given 
pressure to be measured. The oven was heated by way of 
combustion flues in the sides and was closed at the top bv a 
cover containing a gas offtake and a charging hole. The 
side walls which were free to move independently of each 
other were carried on trucks. On to one wall pressed the 
hvdraulic system which was supported from the buckstays 
of the other wall. Time-temverature curves for the coal at 
the walls and in the centre of the oven were plotted. The 
heating schedule, as far as the centre of the charge was 
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concerned, approximated closely to coke oven practice. 
The coal was charged to a definite bulk density cor respon 1- 
ing to the maximum density obtained with the coal under 
normal conditions. To ascertain this value, a wooden 
model was constructed with arrangements for withdrawing 
samples of the charge at various positions. The bulk 
density was investigated on different days when different 
percentages of moisture were present. Allowance was 
made for the compacting effect of overhanging levelling 
bars as well as for the effects of over charging. 

The results obtained with this large-scale test plant were 
not in agreement with the laboratory results obtained by 
Damm, whose values for the pressure developed were much 
higher than those actually obtained in the oven. This was 
due to differences in the carbonizing conditions on a small 
and on a large scale, especially as regards differences in the 
relationship of the width of the plastic layer and the layer 
of coke formation. In the oven, the shrinkage counter- 
acting the swelling pressure occurs at a different stage and 
to a different extent than in a crucible. Thus some coals 
which in the laboratory give rise to a temporary pressure 
do not create pressure on a large scale. This is especially 
the case with coals which shrink considerably. 


Experiments on the following lines were carried out with 
the large-scale test plant: 


(1) Measurement of the pressure developed by different 
coals at the same bulk density. 

(2) Influence of bulk density of the charge on the pres- 
sure developed. 

(3) Influence of speed of carbonization on the pressure 
developed. 

(4) Influence of blending on the pressure developed. 


1) In general, the coals which develop most pressure are 
the low-volatile coals with a volatile content between 17 
and 23 p.ct. The volatile content is, however, not a certain 
criterion, since some coking coals in this range do not create 
pressure, and, conversely, some coals of higher volatile 
content create pressure to a dangerous extent. This is due 
to differences in the petrographic constituents, bright coal 
developing greater pressure than does dull coal. In all 
cases, after the maximum pressure has developed there is a 
sudden fall. In the case of coals which develop a high 
pressure, the coke may be lodged so tightly in the oven at 
the end of the carbonizing period that there is still a pres- 
sure exceeding 14 lbs. per sq. in. on the walls. The damage 
resulting from the carbonization of but one batch of a coal 
which develops a high pressure is illustrated by the case of 
an American plant which had operated for three years with- 
out interruption on a blend of 70 p.ct. of a coal which did 
not develop pressure and which gave a shrunken coke, and 
80 p.ct. of a coal which developed pressure. Due to inter- 
ruption of the blending plant, the battery was run for one 
day with 100 p.ct. of the latter coal, with the result that the 
ovens could not be pushed. In ten ovens, the walls had 
become bent and the top of the ovens lifted. 

(2) A coal was selected which at a bulk density equiva- 
lent to 50 lbs. of dry coal per c.ft. showed itself safe in the 
laboratory test. The same result was obtained in the 
large-scale test at this density. When the density was in- 
creased to 53 lbs. per c.ft. (dry weight), slight pressure 
developed at the end of the second hour and reached a 
maximum of approximately 1°4 Ibs. per sq. in. after 15 
hours. At a bulk density of 60 lbs. per c.ft. (dry weight) 
a maximum pressure of almost 14 lbs. per sq. in. was de- 
veloped. The maximum pressure always develops at about 
the same stage—namely, at about 4-6 hours before the end 
of the 18-22 hours carbonizing period. 

The duration of the maximum is confined to a short 
period, especially at the highest bulk densities. The ecar- 
bonizing period is naturally increased with increasing bulk 
density—e.g., from 17 hours at 50 lbs. per c.ft. (dry weight) 
to 22 hours at 60 lbs. per c.ft. (dry weight), the moisture 
content and flue temperatures being the same. 

(3) The opinion has been held that swelling pressure is 
intensified by rapid carbonization. This could not be con 
firmed in the large-scale test plant in the case of tests 
carried out under similar conditions with carbonizing 
periods of 18 and 27 hours. It was, however, shown that 
the longer period was accompanied by a greater shrinkage 
in the coke. Many tests have confirmed that the carbon- 
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izing period affects the shrinkage rather than the swelling 
pressure. Difficulties associated with rapid carbonization 
are due to the relatively slight shrinkage of the coke. 

(4) Diluents added to counteract swelling pressure are 
generally high-volatile coals. Where purchased coals have 
to be employed, it is most economical to employ that diluent 
which is required in least amount. Dull coal has been 
shown to be especially suitable, and several plants have 
employed crushed nut coal consisting, to a preponderating 
extent, of dull coal. In the case of a coal (V.M. = 20 p.ct.) 
which gave a maximum pressure of 9°2 Ibs. per sq. in., 
addition of 30 p.ct. of crushed nut coal reduced the maxi- 
mum pressure to only 1°8 lbs. per sq. in. This coal showed 
an abnormally high swelling pressure. Generally, addition 
of 10-20 p.ct. of nuts suffices to reduce the swelling pressure 
to a safe value. To effect the same reduction in swelling 
pressure as was brought about by 30 p.ct. of crushed nut 
coal, 70 p.ct. of a coking slack of 27°6 p.ct. volatile content 
was required. The maximum pressure was only developed 
5 hours before the end of carbonization when 20-30 p.ct. of 
nuts was added, but developed as early as in the third hour 
when 70 p.ct. of coking slack was added. This difference 
must be due to differences in shrinkage in the two cases. 
In both cases pressure began to develop from the com- 
mencement of carbonization. The bulk density of the 
charge was the same in the two cases. When the blend 
containing crushed nuts was carbonized, the pressure at- 
tained after 2} hours remained steady till the end of the 
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fourteenth hour; hence the pressure exerted by the plastic 
layer was keeping pace with the shrinkage occurring in the 
coke. After this period the pressure rose to its maximum 
value of 1°8 lbs. per sq. in. With addition of 70 p.ct. of 
the coking slack, the pressure also rose up to the end of the 
third hour; but in this case the shrinkage gradually over- 
came the swelling pressure. Proper blending and grinding 
equipment is necessary to reduce swelling pressure and the 
maximum homogeneity of the coal is required, to assure 
not only satisfactory operation of the oven, but also uni- 
form coke. Another diluent for counteracting swelling 
pressure is coke breeze. In the case of the coal referred to 
above, the 3-5 p.ct. of breeze produced is not nearly suffi- 
cient to reduce the swelling pressure to a satisfactory value, 
and more than 10 p.ct. of finely ground coke is required. 
For coals exerting less pressure, addition of a few parts of 
breeze per hundred parts of coal suffices. Addition of 
breeze often results in an improvement in the size of the 
coke and in its strength. 

The stage in the carbonization at which the maximum 
pressure is developed is the moment at which the plastic 
layers meet in the centre of the oven— namely, when the 
temperature in the centre of the charge is approximately 
500° C. In practice, observations have been made which 
confirm the sudden increase in pressure. In a plant in 
which a_ highly-swelling coal was treated, inspection 
through the flues showed that at a particular instant the 
walls were pushed outwards. 





GAS SUPPLY ON THE 


THAMES RIVIERA’ - 


Visitors to Hampton Court in the past may have 
wondered where the gas-works were situated; strange as it 
may seem, there are no gas-works there. The works are 
situated in Hampton Wick—at any rate, West’s verticals, 
the purifier, and one gasholder are there. The horizontal 
retort house, the water-gas plant, and two further gas- 
holders are situated in the Parish of Teddington-on- 
Thames. 


Tue New CrystTat PALace. 


From the year 1930 onwards there is no need to inquire 
where the gas-works are situated, as the new retort house 
can be seen from all points of the compass—from Richmond 
Hill, or from the waterless gasholder at Southall, and it is 
whispered that when Royalty passed by in the autumn, 
when the building was under construction, it was 
christened ‘‘ The New Crystal Palace.’’ 

The area of supply comprises Teddington, Hampton, 
Hampton Hill, Hampton Court, Hampton Wick, and East 
and West Molesey. Unfortunately for the Company, one- 
third of this area is occupied by Royal Parks and water- 
works reservoirs. The Distribution Department is very 
much handicapped by the enormous number of water 
mains, supplying various parts of London, laid in the main 
roads "almost iron to iron. Quite recently when crossing 
one of the Hampton roads, the Gas Company encountered 
one 54 in., two 48 in. -» one 36 in., two 24 in., one 12 in., and 
one 4 in. water main, in addition to sewer, surface water, 
telephone, electric light, two sets of tramway tracks, and 
their own existing gas main. 

One of the unique features of the distribution system is 
the high-pressure gas main which runs across Bushey Park 
to the farthest limits of the Hampton district. In laying 
this main the Longford river had to be negotiated. The 


officials of H.M. Office of Works would not allow the main - 


to be suspended on the outside of a bridge which spans the 
river at this point, so that there was no alternative but to 
lay it bélow the river bed. To accomplish this the river 
was successfully diverted through 24 in. pipes and dammed 
off whilst the necessary excavations were carried out. 
Writing of rivers also recalls the fact that the Company is 
a waterside Company in the true sense of the word. East 
and West Molesey in Surrey are supplied with gas from 
Hampton Wick, but the bridge at Hampton Court is not 
capable of carrving a main to suit present- -day consump- 
tion, and the Molesey Main crosses the Thames in two 
places. It leaves Middlesex at Hampton and crosses under 
the north stream at the famous Thames Riviera (late 
Karsino or Tagg’s Island), up again and across the island 
and under the main southern stream to the Surrey shore. 
This main was well and truly laid in the year 1877, and is 
working satisfactorily to this day, although the Company 
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(z New Glover - West Verticals at 
IS Hampton Court 
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Hampton Court: The Installation of Glover-West Vertical Retorts. 


will lay a new and larger main across the new Hampton 
Court Bridge now in course of construction, as a second 
string to their bow. 


Gas on HovuseEsoats. 


All the houseboats on the Thames Riviera Island are 
supplied with gas, water,. and telephone. The meter is 
situated on the island, and the houseboat is connected by 
armoured flexible hose. Many members of this camping 
fraternity live afloat all the year round with every con- 
venience, such as geysers, gas fires, cookers, and radiators. 
Further down stream a gas main connects the Middlesex 
shore with the famous Trowlock Island, and every house 





and bungalow on the island is supplied with gaseous energy 
in one form or another. It is quite a common sight in this 
locality to see cookers and fires, &c., being ferried across 
Father Thames to assist in making houseboat life a luxury. 


THe Works. 


The site as regards space is not of the best. It is 
bounded on one side by a main road and on the other by 
the Southern Railway electric line to Waterloo. It is sur- 
rounded by good-class residential property, so that noise, 
smoke, and unpleasant odours are prohibited. The hori- 
zontal house consists of 16 beds of 8 retorts with a Guest- 
Gibbons and a Fiddes-Aldridge stoking machine. Each 
bed or group of beds was set with the object of proving the 
value of some special kind of refractory material, so that 
you will find Bluebell silica retorts and combustion cham- 
bers next to Bluebell silica retorts and Stourbridge silica 
combustion chambers; Stourbridge retorts and Ewell com- 
bustion chambers, or the last word in high-efficiency silica 
settings from Dudley, not forgetting a quota of fireclay 
retorts and silica combustion chambers for speedy lighting 
up at peak loads. All the machinery for stoking, coal 
elevating and conveying, coke cutting, oxide breaking, &c., 
is driven by electric current generated on the premises by 
Crossley and National gas engines coupled to E.C.C. 
dynamos. The water-gas plant consists of two Humphreys 
& Glasgow sets erected in 1903 and remodelled in 1927, 
incorporating the back-run process and capable of making 
1 million c.ft. per diem. 

During the spring of 1929 it became evident that the 
carbonizing plant would have to be increased, and as the 
only available site was occupied by the manager’s house 
and garden this was demolished. In January, 1930, the 
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For convenience, and because electric current was avail- 
able from the horizontal house generating machinery, the 
coal breaker, elevator, and conveyor are electrically driven 
by 15 and 12 H.P. motors respectively. The lift, manufzc- 
tured by Etchells, Congdon, & Muir, for elevating coke to 
the charging floor and for passenger traffic is steam driven, 
has a carrying capacity of 20 cwt. and a hoisting speed of 
70 ft. per minute. 

The waste-heat boiler provides steam for the retorts and 
extractor drive, and the surplus is conveyed to the works 
boilers through an Auld combined surplus steam reducing 
valve, reducing the surplus to 80 lbs. per sq. in. There is 
a by-pass non-return valve fitted above the reducing valve 
to enable the works boiler automatically to supply the 
vertical-retort house if the steam in the waste-heat boiler 
should fall below 80 Ibs. per sq. in., or if the waste-heat 
boiler should be shut down for any purpose. 

The gas on leaving the vertical house is cooled by a 
Holmes super-type water-cooled condenser to 60° F., and 
from there passes to the exhauster, Livesey washers, and 
Holmes brush washer-scrubber. At this point it is 
measured by a ‘ Connersville ’’ meter and tested by a 
‘* Sigma ’’ continuous recorder prior to joining the stream 
of horizontal gas at the inlet to the coal-gas purifiers. 

The coal-gas purifiers by Robert Dempster & Sons, Ltd., 
of Elland, consist of four elevated boxes, each 35 ft. square 
by 5 ft. 6in. deep. The j in. bottom plates of each purifier 
have been treated with various compounds as an experi 
ment to determine the most satisfactory material for com 
bating the corrosive effects of the usual condensate. 

After purification, the vertical and horizontal gas 
streams pass through a Holmes special static-type naphtha 
lene washer, which extracts the naphthalene from the 
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garden and a perfectly matured tennis court were handed 
over to West’s Rotinoff Piling and Construction Company, 
so that the mass foundation work for the new West’s re- 
tort house could be proceeded with. 

The new carbonizing unit consists of an installation of 
16 Glover-West vertical retorts of the 40-in. ‘‘ New Model ”’ 
arranged in two settings with four retorts per producer, 
capable of making 1,120,000 c.ft. of gas per diem when 
carbonizing Durham coals. The retort house is of the 
usual steel-framed brick-panelled design, but an unusual 
feature is that the bricks are best stock bricks in order that 
this building should harmonize with all other buildings on 
the works, and with the super-dark stone paint of the 
gasholders. 

Coal is transported from the Company’s wharf at 
Kingston Bridge and discharged into a _ coal-receiving 
hopper of 3 tons capacity, and a reciprocating feeder sup- 
plies the coal to a single-roll breaker and from there 
elevates it to overhead bunkers with a capacity of 48-hours’ 
supply of coal to the retorts. 

A waste-heat recovery plant has been installed to utilize 
the residual heat from the settings, consisting of a Spencer- 
Bonecourt firetube induced-draught type boiler, capable of 
evaporating 4300 lbs. of water per hour from and at 212° F. 
when all retorts are in action, the steam being generated 
at a pressure of 120 lbs. per sq. in. superheated 50° F. 

Owing to the close proximity of this house to high-class 
residential property, the noise of the induced-draught in 
the chimney has been reduced to a minimum, and this 
necessitates the turbine running at the low speed of about 
500 r.p.m. with the chimney damper open wide. The pull 
on the settings at the inlet to main flue is maintained at 
JF; IN. 


mixed gas, the washing medium being gas oil, which after 
use is returned to the water gas plant. 

After this apparatus the gas meets the water gas stream 
at the inlet to the gasholders, where, after intimate mix- 
ing, it passes to the holder which is generally in use on the 
town mains. 

The tar and liquor from the vertical house is run by 
gravity to an underground reinforced concrete rectangular 
tank of a capacity of 70,000 gallons—constructed by West’s 
Rotinoff Piling and Construction Company. This tar is 
continuously circulated through the collecting mains by 
Weir vertical pumps. The vertical tar from this well is 
pumped into another well where it is intimately mixed 
with the horizontal tar prior to passing it through the tar 
‘plant where No. 1 R.B.S. tar is produced. 

The cost of railborne coal prohibits the use of Yorkshire 
and other favourite coals for vertical carbonizing, so that 
Durham waterborne coal is carbonized, the usual kinds 
being Londonderry, Silksworth, and Wearmouth: and 
these are being satisfactorily dealt with in the new verticals. 

The annual make of gas is 500 million c.ft.; the number 
of consumers is in the neighbourhood of 13,000, of which 
more than half are slot consumers. The price of gas is 
96d. per therm. The figure for capital per million sold is 
one of the lowest in the country, and at the moment stands 
at £320. 

The works are well equipped throughout and the ap- 
paratus is capable of producing sufficient gas to deal with 
normal increases over the next eight or ten years. They 
are, therefore, in a strong position to meet the intensive 
competition from the London and Home Counties Joint 
Electricity Authority, whose active sphere of opérations 
covers the area supplied by this Company. ; 
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OKE BREEZE FIRING 


The economic use of coke breeze for firing boilers, &c. 
as emerged somewhat of late, and Major Gregson’s rec ent 
jdress has shed further light on the subject. There has 
sisted a tendency, I am afraid, to relegate this useful 
wacky to the leaned and arising probably from 
ts cheapness, the feeling seems to have existed that its 
eonomic use did not demand careful consideration. 1 
venture to think this is an idea which should be dis- 
ouraged. 

I was recently approached by a friend of experience who 
sked me if I would regard 3 lbs. of water per lb. of breeze 
sed as a safe evaporation figure for the purpose of cer- 
tain calculations. My answer was that it was a safe figure, 
jut, at the same time, it did not do justice to breeze as 
a fuel. 

Coke breeze is the only fuel used in Glasgow Corpora- 
tio Chemical Works Department for all purposes, includ 
ing boilers and stills. Attention has been given to using 
this fuel under the best possible conditions of plant equip- 
ment so far as known to us, and the results of°a month’s 
working under ordinary working conditions at our Daws- 
holm Chemical Works are appended. These results, which 
we ordinary working results and not test results, will 
probably elicit further information which would be of value 
to the carbonizing industries and to users of fuel for steam 
production. It should be noted that the breeze used at 
Dawsholm Works is largely Sulzer dry quenching breeze; 
hence the low moisture content. So far as the Glasgow 
Gas Department is concerned, breeze has sometimes been 
all used up by the summer months, and there is an occa- 
sional shortage of supplies. 


PLant 1N Use at DawsHoLtm CHEMICAL Works. 


The boilers, three in number, are of the Babcock & 
Wileox type. The heating surface of each is 1292 sq. ft., 
and the rated capacity 5000 Ibs. per hour. Each of these 
hoilers is about thirty years old. They were in fair con- 
lition when the plant was modernized, and some building 
up by means of the electric-are welder was the only repair 
required. The tubes, 56 in number, 4 in. in diameter and 
I8 ft. long, were renewed throughout the three sets. 
Babcock superheaters are fitted to each boiler, and have 
an area of 178 sq. ft. The working pressure of the boilers 
is 100 Ibs., and the superheat is 100° Fahr. 

“Diamond ”’ soot blowers are fitted in each boiler at 
five points, this being necessary as nesting occurs with 
breeze, even though there is no soot to contend with. The 
grate area is 40 sq. ft. per boiler. 

The chain-grate stokers are the Babcock & Wilcox latest 
compartment type, and the hoppers from which the stokers 
we fed are hand filled. 

This method could be improved upon; and at our Provan 
Chemical Works, where the boiler plant is presently being 
altered in position and brought up to date, the boiler 
hoppers are to be filled by gravity from overhead bunkers, 
the breeze wagons being emptied by an electrically oper- 
ated rotary tippler. 

Two different ty pes of appliance were experimented with 
at Dawsholm to assist in giving more complete combus- 
tion of the fuel; both these, after extended trial over a 
couple of years, were abandoned, and the three furnaces 
are now uniform, being all of the Babcock design. The 
air supply to the furnaces is preheated by a Howden- 
Ljungstrom air preheater, the average gain in temperature 
heing of the order of 360° Fahr. The flues are arranged to 
hy-pass the preheater in case of repairs or when the boilers 
are working at a low output. The induced draught fan 
can also be cut out when on light load, and the boilers 
worked by natural draught obtained by a steel chimney 
{ ft. in diameter and 140 ft. high. 

There existed, before this plant was altered, an econo- 
mizer, but it was badly placed at the bottom of a deep 
harrow pit, and the removal of the dust was extremely 
laborious; there being no room available for cheap hand- 
ling. The brickwork setting of the boilers is completely 
lagged with 3 in. of 85 p.ct. magnesia covering. 

The dust in the waste gases is arrested by a Davidson 
dust arrester placed at the base of the steel chimney, so 
that the plant is smokeless and dustless. 

The furnaces are worked as nearly as possible on bal- 
anced draught, forced and induced draught fans being 
provided. The stokers are driven by a Robey steam 
engine, a motor drive being provided as a stand-by. 

Crosby constant water level and pump controls are pro- 
vided for each boiler, the pumps being by Weir. Before 
ene to the pumps, the water is heated by passing 
through coils immersed in the effluent liquor from the am 
monia still. It goes from the pumps through a Weir feed- 
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water heater heated by the collected exhaust steam, and 
thence to the boilers. 

The ash from the boiler furnaces falls into skips in the 
ash tunnel, and an electric block and tackle mounted on 
a runway rail elevates it and tips it into either railway 
trucks or carts for removal. 

The percentage CO. in the furnace gases 

““W.R ”’ CO: recorder. 

I append a record of the working of the Dawsholm plant 
during the month of December, 1930. A Chemist is de- 
tailed to draw samples over the complete month and 
thoroughly mix and test these samples at the end of the 
month. 

The boiler feed water is passed through a Glenfield & 
Kennedy hot water meter. In the attached report it will 
be observed that the specific gravity of the water is as- 
sumed at 1°00, whereas the specific gravity at 170° Fahr. is 


is recorded by 


0°985. This reduces the thermal efficiency from 72 p.ct. to 
703 p.ct.. but the added efficiency due to the superheat is 
5 p.ct., thus making a total thermal efficiency of 75} p.ct. 


Dawsholm Chemical Works. 
Month Ended Dec. 31, 1930. 


Steam Boilers. 


Fuel. Water. 
Stock begin 2°00 tons fine breeze Meter readings 
Received . 325°00 , ee = End 3,921,130 
Transferred 0°00 Begin 3.426,520 
Stock end . 27°05 Used 194,610 galls 
Used 299°95 


Proximate Analysis of Fuel (average samples). 
P.Ct P.Ct 


Volatile matter 7 32] Moisture 3°05 
Volatile organic matter 4°27 
Coke 8 | Fixed carbon 7500 
Ash 17°68 
100° 00 100°0O 
External moisture content of fuel . 5°00 

Proximaie Analysis of Fuel (on original wet basis) 
P.Ct P.Ct 
‘ N 7°69 
Volatile matter . 11 73| loisture . . . 7°67 
x Volatile organic matter . 4°06 
Coke 88°27 | Fixed carbon 2 71°43 
Ash i : « ne 
100°00O 10000 

Calorific value of dry fuel 11,621 B.Th.U. per Ib. 


Calorific value of fuel on wet basis 10,634 
Average daily number of boilers in operation 1°58 
Volume of water used during month - 494,610 galls. 
Weight of fuel used during month . 299°95 tons 


Lbs. of water evaporated per Ib. of fuel used 7°36 

Average steam pressure ; vit 80 Ibs. per sq. in. 
Average feed water temperature ; , 170° Fahr. 
Equivalent ‘—ars = Ib. from and at 


212° Fahr. 
Combustible matter in pn s ‘ 26°80 p.ct. 
Ash content of ashes . - 73°20 
Loss due to combustible matter in ashes. 0° 065 Ib. per lb. 


7°94 lbs 


6°5 p.ct. 

Thermal loss due to combustible matter in 

ashes . ok 748 B.Th.U. per Ib 
Average pupenehens of nam gases. . . 500° Fahr 
Maximum temperature of flue gases regis 

tered .. 530 
Average temperature of air at exit ‘from pre. 

heater. . 300 
Average volume of watere wagiueed per r baller r 

per hour . 421 galls 
Average weight of fuel used per boiler per hour 571 Ibs. 
Average weight of fuel used per sq. ft. grate 

area per hour ; ‘ “as ss 
Thermal efficiency . . . : _ 72 p.ct 


A cost sheet of the steam raising over the same period 
may also be of interest: 





Dawsholm Chemical Works. Boilers. Steam Production Cost. 
Water evaporated 494,610 galls. Cost per 1000 
Water evaporated per Ib. of Total Cost. Galls. Water 

fuel used . . : 7°36 lbs Evaporated 

f s. d £ 


Materials— 


Fine breeze, 299°95 tons at 7s. 6d. per 


ton ° 112 g 8 0° 228 
Water, 494, 610 galls. ; 11 10 0 0°023 
Direct charges. 11 139 0024 

lLabour— 
Firemen and trimmers OF 41 0 9 0° 083 
Cleaning and casual . 17 15 10 0'036 
Maintenance : 
Stores .. | 76 4 0° O16 
Wages ; , | oe 0'022 
Accounts 15 14 4 0° 032 
Works on cost 36 14 11 0°07 
£265 18 8 fo" 538 
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ATTRACTIVE f 
COKE FIRES 


Much attention of late has been paid to the employment 
of coke as a fuel for the open firegrate, and also to the 
design of coke-burning appliances. The other day we were 
interested in inspecting a new type of coke-burning grate 
marketed by Messrs. C. H. Kempton & Co., Ltd., of Stan- 
gate House, 235, Westminster Bridge Road, S.E. 1. 

This is essentially a labour-saving appliance, embodying 
in its design a number of interesting features to which we 
draw the attention of our readers. First of all, it is gas 
ignited by means of a patent reversible bar burner, for left 
or right hand supply, extending along the inside front of the 
grate. A quarter of an hour or twenty minutes suffices to 
produce a glowing fire. The fire should then burn for two 
or three hours without requiring to be refilled or touched in 
any way. The rate of fuel consumption can be controlled 
by a draught regulator—a valuable point as regards 
economic working. 





For AN ExistinGc GRATE. 


Attractive in appearance, in chromium finish, the 
** Kaye ”’ fire, as it is called, can be fitted into an existing 
grate in a comparatively short time, and once it is installed 
the maintenance costs are low on account of the simple 
design and easy replacement of parts which may become 
damaged. The angle at which the three fire bars are set 
gives the maximum radiating surface, while the fact that 
the maximum temperature of the fire is in the front of the 
grate and the coolest part at the back prolongs the life of 
the fire bricks, which are made and tested to withstand a 
temperature of 2000° C. 

The wastage of fuel with these fires is slight, for, instead 
of having to use an ordinary poker, there is a rocking bar 
operated by a special poker which fits into the handle. It 
is recommended, however, that the rocking bar be not 
utilized unnecessarily, as the fire does not.need to be poked 
in the normal manner. An occasional brush-out is advised; 
otherwise the emptying of the ash-pan is all that is neces- 
sary to clear the fire, the cinders being left to burn away 
when the fire is re-lighted. 

The most suitable size of fuel recommended for the fire is 
broken coke of about 1} in. to 1? in., but it is stated that 
other sizes will burn well, and we are told that in an 
authentic test carried out upon one of these ‘* Kaye ”’ 
models a fuel consumption, costing about 54d. for a twelve- 
hour day was recorded. 
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“Kaye” fires, in chromium finishes, embodying , 
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In addition to the fires that can be easily fitted into an oh 
existing grate, old or new, which has an opening of no Viltor 
more than 17 in. in width, Messrs. Kempton supply x he De 
attractive ‘‘ basket’? type intended for use in open fire unt 
places, or where there is a depth of at least 24 in. to alloy srrans 
the fire to stand in, and where there is an open flue above, pas-W 
June 
calla 


number of interesting features 


BASKET AND INSET TyPEs. 












“Kaye” Adapter Gas Coke Fire. Inset Gas Coke Fire. 


Finally there is the “* Inset ”’ model, which is intended for 




















use in new property or where the existing surround is to be thr 
removed. The firm make a speciality of installing thes :* 
inset fires with a tiled surround selected by the house * “ 
holder, giving an exceeding neat finish to the fireplace. - 
As the accompanying illustrations show, the ‘‘ Kaye” as 
fires present a neat and attractive appearance, and it is “\ 
stated that a bright and glowing fire is always in evidence. : 
After being subjected to severe tests, it has been found that ie 
these fires are to be recommended for their economical = 
running costs. i 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN 
‘SULPHATE MAKING 


Qur readers will probably remember the description, in 
he ‘* JouURNAL ”’ for June 15, 1927, of the sulphate plant 
shich was installed by the Chemical Engineering and 
Vilton’s Patent Furnace Company, Ltd., at the works of 
he Derby Gas Light and Coke Company, and also our ac- 
ount of the improvements in the drying and neutralizing 
rrangements in a subsequent plant erected at the Granton 
‘as-Works of the Edinburgh Corporation (‘‘ JouRNAL ”’ for 
June 27, 1928). As a matter of fact, since the Derby in- 
tallation some twenty installations have been erected 


















The Drainer. 


throughout this country and abroad, the sulphate of am- 
monia produced being 500 tons per day in these plants 
alone. The necessary labour for operating the plants does 
not exceed one man per shift for units up to 75 tons 
capacity from the saturator to the store. The plant 
handles the salt mechanically between these two points. 
We are informed by the firm that it has now been found 
possible, no matter what the size of crystal produced in the 
saturator, to reduce the moisture content on the vacuum 
drainer down to a figure equivalent to that achieved by 
centrifugal machines, and in some cases even lower. The 
moisture content ranges between 2°9 p.ct. and 4 p.ct. in the 
latest plants. To effect this, waste heat from the various 
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rf A brief account of the developments in 
Y sulphate of ammonia manufacture due to 

the Chemical Engineering and Wilton’s 
; Patent Furnace Company, Ltd. 


possible to control to‘some extent the shape and size of the 
crystal so that no clogging or caking of the finished salt 
occurs either in the store or in bags. 

As to the capital cost of the improved plant, we are 
informed that it is no greater than ordinary plant, and 
that increased efficiency of steam utilization both in the 
plant and for ammonia distillation has reduced the quan- 
tity needed to a minimum. Such, in fact, is the saving in 
costs of manufacture of sulphate of ammonia that the pro- 
ducer can show a profit on the handling of ammonia in this 

















The Saturator. 


form, in spite of the low market prices of the salt at the 
present time. 

The profit can be considerably enhanced if a gas under- 
taking installs its own plant for converting into sulphuric 
acid the sulphur contained in the oxide of iron used for the 
purification of the gas. 

Special metals most suited to resist the conditions which 
occur in the unit may be employed for various portions of 
the plant. The maintenance charges are thereby reduced. 
In the new plant all high-speed machinery, such as centri- 
fugal machines, with their attendant high upkeep and 
running costs, are eliminated. The saving thus effected is 
considerable over a year’s working. 





portions of the plant is utilized. Ammonia gas produced 
from the liquor is employed for neutralizing purposes, the 
ammonia gas being introduced at the top of the vacuum 
drainer belt. Any waste ammonia which is drawn over the 
belt is trapped in a special acid catch through which the 
acid circulates on its way to the saturator. 

fhe drying machine in this improved plant has been 
developed so that ammonia gas can be used for neutralizing 
in this part of the apparatus if desired. The salt dis- 
charged from the drying machine contains not more than 
0'1 p.ct. of moisture and 0°025 p.ct. of free acid, the crystal 
being unbroken and of needle-like shape. It has been found 








THE DRIER. 


In one of the firm’s most recent installations the plant 
has been worked in conjunction with one of their high- 
efficiency stills for the production of either 25 p.ct. am- 
monia solution or pure 880 ammonia. Special absorbing 
plant ensures extraordinarily high purity of the ammonia, 
and coloration troubles often experienced in manufacturing 
this class of ammonia have been overcome. A combined 
unit on these lines should be of distinct interest when con- 
sidering the modernizing of ammonia plant, as such plant 
manufactures the type of ammonia compound which it may 
be advisable to market at any particular time to suit cur- 
rent conditions. 
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NOTES ON PLANT 


An Attractive Carron Booklet. 


A very attractive little booklet on Carron gas cookers 
and the “Carrontrol ’ oven heat controller, recently pub- 
lished by the Carron Company, of Carron, Falkirk, contains 
some useful notes on the design and management of the 
cooker with a number of recipes which it is hoped will be 
helpful to users of Carron gas cookers fitted with the oven 
control. 


With the aid of a number of illustrations, the booklet 
sets out a few of the advantages of the latest designs of 
Carron cookers, which, it is stated, embody many fresh and 
interesting features. The boiling burners are of the high 
efficiency four-flame type, which are economical in use, and 
have been designed to safeguard risk of extinguishing 
flames by liquids when boiling over. Space between 
hotplate and oven is heated by a hot-air duct at top af 
oven, and can be used effectively as a means of warming 
plates, &c. A speci ial feature is the oven grid runners 
which hook into the inner linings, and have ample provision 
for any adjustment in height or spacing of oven_grids. 
Another of the many features is the improved grill box, 
which has been designed so that the heat is concentrated 
into the grill tin, reducing the waste heat to a minimum. 
A further interesting feature is the canopy hot closet which 
can be fitted to these cookers. The vitreous mottled enamel 
finish of these cookers is at once attractive and hygienic, 
while the hotplate bars are easily removable for cleaning. 

A further section of the booklet explains in detail the 
working of the ‘“‘ Carrontrol ’’ patent automatic heat con- 
troller, while, as stated, the latter half of the publication 
contains a number of recipes for simple dishes giving the 
appropriate dial setting for each. 





+. 2. 


Where Spray Painting Plant is Made 





This aerial photograph is of the new factory of the 


The new factory, which is designed on the most up-to-date lines, was described in the 


last, p. 410. 
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AND PROCESSES 


Indestructible ‘‘Gumco” Screens. 


A booklet published by Dressing and Screening Co., Lt¢ 
of Mansfield Road, Alfreton, Derbyshire, deals with th 
firm’s indestructible ‘‘Gumco”’ screens. These screey 
are protected against corrosion on account of their patey 
rubber coating, which has a regular thickness throughoy 
and which can be supplied in two qualities—(1) soft an 
(2) hard, pliable. 

Among the advantages claimed for theseescreens is thei 
great durability, which sometimes nearly reaches ing 
structibility; small cost of replacement of screens; co, 
tinuous and exact screening; and working security. Th 
soft rubber coating is stated to be most suitable for we 
screening, and where the following chemical influences ma 











j 
be present: sulphuric acid, spirits of salts, acetic acii, P Ae 
phosphoric acid, &c., together with bases, salt solutions ion 


and organic and inorganic products. The hard, pliabk 
rubber coating is recommended where the screens may }y 
expected to receive knocks or bumping, or where resistance 
against the following chemicals is desirable: hydrochlori 
acid, acetic acid, oxalic, hydrofluoric acid, phosphor 
acid, &c., and concentrated solutions such as oxidizing 
solutions of strong chlorine, hydrogen-peroxide, chromi 
acid, and organic and inorganic oils. 

The booklet goes on to give specifications and illustration 
of “Gumco ”” screens for various purposes and also parti- 
culars of “‘Gumco ” perforated plates, and Malong wir 
cloth, which is most suitable for screening irregular shaped 
materials, where no consideration need be taken as re. 
gards flat slaty pieces. This screen gives a large capacity 
on account of small resistance and largest permissible open 
area. 
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Which also contains 
Full Reports of Meet- 
ings of Gas and Allied 
Associations 








A LARGE 


A full programme had been arranged for the Yorkshire 
District Conference of the British Commercial Gas Associa- 
tion which was held on Thursday of last week at Halifax. 
\lderman J. H. Waddington (the Chairman of the Halifax 
(as Committee) presided, and, genial as he always is, kept 
strictly to the time-table, to which fact, and to the com- 
pleteness of the arrangements made by Mr. W. B. McLusky 
(who seems to be as successful as an organizer as he is as 
«Gas Engineer), much of the success of a very successful 
day was undoubtedly due. So full were the proceedings 
that we must confine ourselves this week to recording the 
morning session—leaving over until April 8 the happen- 
ings of the afternoon. The Council Chamber of the Town 
Hall was well filled to hear the dozen or so speakers who 
took the floor in the morning. 

The Mayor (Alderman J. Carter) first of all extended to 
the delegates a hearty welcome to the good old town of 
Halifax, where, he said, there was an excellent Gas Depart- 
ment, with a good Chairman and a splendid Manager. 

Mr. W. M. Mason (Manager of the B.C.G.A.), propos- 
ing a hearty vote of thanks to the Mayor, expressed the 
indebtedness of all present to the Halifax Corporation and 
the Gas Department for this opportunity to discuss mat- 
ters of interest, not only to the town, but to the gas indus- 
try generally. 


ALDERMAN J. H. WapDbDINGTON’S OPENING REMARKS. 


Alderman J. H. WAppDINGTON said: As Chairman of the 
Halifax Corporation Gas Committee, I join with His Wor- 
ship the Mayor in giving each and all a very hearty wel- 
come to this good old town of Halifax. It is an old town; 
and the Gas Industry is an old industry in the town. Town 
gas was first supplied here in 1822 by a public spirited 
Company of 25 men. In the year 1855, the Halifax Cor- 
poration purchased the undertaking, and there are very 
few municipalities who have been manufacturing and sell- 
ing gas for 75 years. 

While these particulars may seem old, the methods to- 
day are modern. The plant is modern, thanks to a cele- 
brated Halifax firm of the name of Messrs. Drakes, Ltd., 
Constructional Gas Engineers, who have supplied us with 
a wonderful stack of vertical retorts. 

We have been fortunate in Halifax during our long ex- 
perience in the Gas Undertaking in having some far-sighted 
and eminent engineers. 

The commercial side of the undertaking is governed by a 
Democratic Committee called the Gas Committee, and these 
shrewd Yorkshire business men know how to sell their com- 
modity. Their methods are modern but not spurious; they 
deal with their business on individual and competitive 
lines; they understand salesmanship; they know how to 
work with their hands, their heads, and their hearts; they 
believe in work and more work, with the result that our 
undertaking steadily but surely increases year by year, 
so that to-day we are able to announce that for the year, 
finishing on the 31st of the present month, the output of 
gas will be the biggest ever known in our town. We have 
sold just over 1000 million c.ft. 


ADVERTISING. 


Mr. L. Dennam, who is on the staff of the Halifax Gas 
Department, gave a short address, accompanied by illus- 
trations, on snappy and topical advertising, taking as an 
example the local Press. At Halifax the Gas Department 
have just concluded a twelve months’ adverising campaign 
in the local Press, occupying a prominent position, next to 
a series of cartoons. Opportunity, he said, plays a very 
important part in advertising, and often a spoken word 
provides an excellent opening. His illustrations showed 
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GATHERING IN 


HALIFAX 


how ably such opportunities had been taken advantage of 
in Halifax. A hint dropped by Mr. Denham was that one 
should always have the person in the picture looking to- 
wards the advertising matter. Looking at Mr. Denham’s 
pictures, and recalling Mr. McLusky’s slogan, ‘‘ Fourpence 
a day is all you pay,’’ one reflected that they do these things 
well in Halifax. 


SMOKE ABATEMENT. 
By C. S. SHapLtey, M.1I.Mech.E., of Leeds. 


The subject of smoke abatement, Mr. Shapley said, is 
one which has engaged much attention of recent years, 
and it is also one to which he personally has given a great 
deal of consideration. What, however, have the local 
authorities done? He ventured to suggest that they have 
not done very much. They have put up many housing 
estates, and in some cases there have been attempts to 
make thei smokeless, but generally one finds open fire- 
places. In every house so erected in Leeds the Gas Depart- 
ment have got a gas cooker and gas fires in the bedrooms. 
That is an improvement, so that something has been done. 
it should, however, be borne in mind that the mere fact 
of placing houses twelve to the acre does not of itself 
necessarily solve the smoke problem. Personally, Mr. 
Shapley dves not see the necessity of having so few as 
twelve houses to the acre, which involves much greater 
expense in running supplies of gas, water, and electricity. 
L‘* Hear, hear.’’] 

In this country we provide sanatoria at tremendous 
cost; we spend vast sums on washing; and the effect of 
smoke on health cannot be estimated. Yet we go on pro- 
ducing it. Until somebody in absolute authority says that 
after a certain date there shall be no more coal used in 
open grates, the problem will not be solved. The modern 
coke fire is superior to any open coal fire. One can run it 
for a few pence a day—say, 443d.—including gas for light- 
ing. It is appalling that in the present state of knowledge 
people should be compelled to go on living in a vitiated at- 
mosphere. On every possible occasion the utmost support 
should be afforded by public authorities and private in- 
dividuals to the smoke abatement movement. 


THE SWITCHING AGE. 
By H. E. Bioor, B.Se., B.Eng., of York. 


It was a happy idea on Mr. McLusky’s part to have a 
number of short contributions to-day, and I appreciated 
the honour which he conferred upon me in asking me to 
address you. Mr. McLusky desired me to _ speak "on 
domestic hot water supply, but yielded to my anxiety to 
choose the subject of switching, which seems to me not 
only urgent, but peculiarly suitable for this occasion. 


Is THIS THE ‘‘ SWITCHING AGE? ”’ 


To ask the question is to be furnished with the reply, an 
affirmative. By way of definition I would say that by 
** Switching Age ’’ I mean an age which is switch conscious. 
Another generation ‘will take such things for granted. 
Each successive age wonders at its own discoveries. If 
they go into the permanent needs of mankind, mankind 
ceases to regard them as wonderful, and they become 
merely ‘ natural.’’ 

This phenomenon of temporary wonder has affected all 
men through the ages. The ‘‘ Nine Days’ Wonder ’’ in- 
evitably feels the cold on the tenth and succeeding days, 
but, if truly a wonder, will obtain that reward which is 
greater than fashion’s ephemeral notoriety, in seeing itself 
gathered among the _ inevitables. It is reasonable to 
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assume that the designer or inventor of the latest fashion 
will seek to find rational grounds tor its appeal so as to 
strengthen its hold and proiong its lite, and in the absence 
of the historian may appear to have been successful. His 
arguments are demolished by the next fashion. Similarly, 
the inventor of the latest wonder will seek to prove that 
his wonder is not merely the latest, but also the greatest, 
wonder, and in particular greater than its immediate 
predecessor in the same sphere. 

It is apparent that the genuine wonder which is destined 
to endure for all time will during its early stages enjoy 
all the advantages of fame, enthusiasm, publicity, fashion- 
ableness, &c., such as attach to what we call fashion. 

We reject the allegation that gas is doomed, out of date, 
&e., and retort that, when coal ceases to be the primary 
source of power and heat in this country, gas may be out 
of date—-but not till then. 

ViraL QUESTIONS. 

Whether and to what extent gas is losing business to 
electricity on what may be called ** fashion ’’ grounds, and 
to what extent on rational grounds, become vital questions 
to us. If York electricity can give better value and ser- 
vice than York gas in every sphere, more power to it, say I. 
Let us die gracefully. 

But can it? Certainly not. But can it in any sphere, and 
in particular can it claim all lighting on a rational basis? 
We should all agree in saying ‘“‘ No ”’ to that proposition in 
a loud voice. Kut we should all instantly agree that whole 
fields of lighting are clearly for electricity alone, that, 
indeed, some of them depend for their very possibility upon 
electricity. I believe that any one of us could indeed state 
a sound and detached case for electric lighting in any par- 
ticular instance, and fairly place it in relation to gas. In 
dealing with the economic side it would clearly be necessary 
to know the cost per unit and per therm, as these differ so 
materially as between even adjoining areas as to make a 
conclusion valid in one, wholly false in the other. The 
economic would only be one side, however, and no matter 
how much ability and impartiality had been brought to 
bear upon any individual case, with pure reason enthroned, 
the answer would not be conclusive, for man refuses to 
be guided solely by reason. He has likes and dislikes, and 
assesses the cost of satisfying these in monetary terms 
which are wholly personal. 

It is a standing miracle to all of us that our otherwise 
sane friends should spend (or not spend) their money 
in the way we should. To cut out this side of a study 

of relations with our customers were foolishness indeed. 


CULTIVATE THE DESIRE. 


All experience shows that what people want they will 
pay for somehow, and the aim of a business man is to 
make people want his commodity. Necessities arouse no 
enthusiasm. My experience provides me with no case in 
which a gas consumer adopted electric cooking or heating 
while retaining gas lighting. My experience provides me 
with cases of gas consumers adopting electric lighting, 
and in a small proportion of such cases installing electricity 
for all purposes and ceasing to use gas. Lighting then 
is the key load. Certain persons in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire have lived with gas lighting all their lives. They 
have good incandescent lighting now. They are to-day 
signing orders for the installation of electric lighting! 
Why? Let us get off the impersonal and consider Mr. 
William Smith. He has just signed an order for electric 
light. Why has he done it? If you asked him, what would 
he say? I suggest that amenities frequently go through 
the stages being (1) rumours of good to come, (2) trial 
and improvement, and (3) general acceptance as neces- 
sities. Consider self-starters, headlamps, pneumatic tyres, 
and a hundred-and-one other things we have seen go 
through these stages of development. Salesmen have 
ceased to have at command the sales talk to convince 
us we need a self-starter. They don’t need it now, for we 
assume the existence of such an adjunct on the car we are 
looking at. The salesman does not even make a selling 
point of the reliability of his particular starter. All parties 
assume it to be (1) inevitable, (2) 100 p.ct. efficient. In 
this sort of argument, where are we with gas lighting? 

Is it electric light which has been going through these 
phases before our eyes, or is it the switch?—a question 
of possible life or death to our industry which I have at- 
tempted to answer. Clearly the question only arises in 
connection with lighting, for which gas has an economic 
ease and is not ruled out by some special reason. De- 
finitely, for the whole field of domestic lighting in modest 
homes, this question calls for an answer. Supposing the 
answer to be ‘‘ Switchine,’”’ why had we sold so few switches 
despite a good deal of advertising? Was it possibly because 
. the cost of installation was so near the cost of installing 
electric light, that (seeing that electric lighting had 
brought up the question of switching) people who wanted 
this power would naturally say, ‘*‘ Let us have electric 
light while we are about it.’’ 
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On the principle that, if the switch made no «appeal 
the cost would be small, and tha®, on the other hwnd, j 
found popular, the cost would be justitied, my Di: ecio, 
autnorized an experiment in offering switches fixed con. 
plete tor 7s. 6d., additional switenes tor 5s., and %s, 6¢, 
jess all round tor slot meter consumers. 

The result has been astounding, tor over 1500 ‘‘ Ney. 
bridge ”’ switches have been fixed since the offer was made 
and in a very large number of cases the loss of the lignt. 
ing has been prevented. Exact figures are unprocurable, 
but sufficient 1s known to enable me to say positively tha} 
the desire to be able to switch the light on and off provides 
the final argument in favour of electric light in a majority 
of cases. Lxperience of complaints has been most satis. 
factory, and, with the present valves and by-passes, pro. 
perly fixed, I believe the complaints will not exceed the 
experience with electric switches. It is impossible to make 
broadcast distribution of switches to slot consumers at the 
present time, and particularly to unprofitable consumers, 
A small charge ensures that only those who really wish 
for them get switches, and these will generally be reasop- 
ably good consumers. 

If the switching age is with us, and if the sons and 
daughters of our slot consumers are to enjoy electric light, 
with its switches, as a matter of course, we can scarcely 
afford to see our own lighting installations out of date in 
this respect. 


SIMPLICITY THE KEYNOTE. 


It is not easy to discover all the changes following upon 
the use of the switch. The chains, tubes, taps, levers, 
&ec., which had once the justification of utility have now 
lost this. The eye has become accustomed to a clean job. 
A simple wire and a clean-cut shade is all that is needed 
with electric light. A simple tube replaces the flex, and 
with the switch the gas pendant can offer ‘as modern an 
appearance. Look at the fittings in your showrooms, and 
you will see that in many cases they have become as ab- 
surd, even to a gas man’s eyes, as the pre-war photographs 
of his womenfolk. All gas fittings should now be re-de- 
signed to suit the ‘‘ Switching Age.’’ This will not be done 
nnless the Gas Industry provides an instant reward for 
manufacturers who learn the new technique, and produce 
goods to suit our new needs. Lighting is a trade subject 
to fashion, and we have shops full of unfashionable goods. 
If a milliner of our acquaintance did the same, he would 
not live long enough to give us time to say what a foolish 
man he was. Verb. sap. 


GAS SUPPLY TO RURAL DISTRICTS. 
By Frank H. Rostnson, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Gas E., 


of Harrogate. e 


The British public generally have been so used to looking 
upon gas supply as a purely local affair that they can 
scarcely visualize the possibilities of the long-distance 
transmission of gas and the provision of a serviceable 
supply to country districts. Electrical energy has been 
sent tremendous distances for a long time, but only in 
recent years in this country has gas been sent out more 
than four or five miles from the gas-works. The problems 
met with are the same in both cases. The pressure (or 
voltage) must be raised at the works sufficiently high to 
overcome friction (or resistance) to give an adequate sup- 
ply at the extremities of the mains (or cables). 

Over very long distances, relay stations are needed, 
where the pressure (or voltage) is raised again; otherwise 
excessive pressure or larger mains would be required. The 
high pressure (or voltage) has to be reduced locally to the 
normal requirements. How far such supplies can be carried 
depends: on several factors: The load available, variations 
in rates of consumption, the cost of production, and the 
cost of compression and of mainlaying. In the case of gas 
supply over long distances, the last two factors will deter- 
mine whether it is cheaper to have one works near the centre 
of a large area or two or more works feeding into a common 
network of mains. Such a network of mains enables iso- 
lated rural populations to have a supply of gas on reason- 
able terms, and so one of the amenities of town life are 
rendered available to those living in the country. 


EXTENSION OF Mains AT HarroGate. 


For the last six years, the Harrogate Gas Company 
has been extending its mains in a large rural area, and is 
now supplying gas on favourable terms to villages where 
no supplv was available previous to 1925, and which could 
not possibly have been supplied from any other source on 
such terms. This has been achieved by applying the 
modern svstem of high-pressure distribution. Small mains 
under high-pressure facilitate the transmission of large 
quantities of gas over long distances, whereas the larger 
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nains required with the low-pressure system would have 
wade the cost prohibitive, and in many cases—in hilly 
jistricis impossible. The high-pressure system is flexible, 
and there is more reserve capacity in the mains if the 
gheme is designed with forethought. Increasing loads can 
be met by increasing pressure without disturbing con- 
sumers and cutting up the roads. j 

The Harrogate Gas Company’s first venture in long- 
jistance supply was in 1910 as far as Birstwith in the Nidd 
Valley, 5 miles from the Harrogate Works. In 1925, this 
«as extended to Pateley Bridge, a distance of 15 miles from 
farrogate. The trunk main in this area is laid ready for 
high pressure when the consumption demands it, but at 
present it is worked under normal pressure, the three 
holders en route filling up during the night and feeding 
gut during periods of heavy consumption. 

Twelve villages are supplied up Nidderdale. When the 
Pateley Bridge Works was taken over the price was 6s. 8d. 
per 1000 c.ft. net. To-day it is 11'7d. a therm net (equiva- 
lent to 4s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft.). Seven of the villages had no 
gas supply previous to our connecting up with Pateley 
Bridge. There are now 822 gas consumers up Nidderdale 
where formerly there were only 256, while the sales of gas 
have increased from 2} million c.ft. a year to 12} millions. 

Four years ago, at the B.C.G.A. Conference at Buxton, 
[read a short paper entitled “‘ Linking Up,” in which the 
proposals of my Company for a further extension of its 
area of supply were outlined. The scheme having now 
been completed, it is possible to give a brief description of 
the work and the results obtained. 

The whole area measures 193 square miles, bounded by 
Pateley Bridge, Boroughbridge, Knaresborough, Tadcas- 
ter, Bardsey, and Weeton. The extreme measurements 
are 29 miles long by 17 miles wide, the Harrogate Works 
heing about at the centre. ; 

The gas undertakings of Knaresborough, Boroughbridge, 
and Boston Spa were transferred on Jan. 2, 1928; Wetherby 
and Tadcaster on Jan. 3, 1928; and Spofforth on April 1, 
1928. 


Price REDUCTION. 


In order that the gas consumers in these districts should 
have the benefit of a reduction in price as soon as possible, 
along with the greater advantages offered by the Harro- 
sate Gas Company over their existing supplies, mainlaying 
was commenced towards Knaresborough five months before 
the day of transfer, and completed in two months, so that 
we were able to turn on the Harrogate gas from the high- 
pressure mains on the day the Knaresborough Works was 
handed over to us. 

As the calorific value of the gas at Knaresborough was 
540 B.Th.U. and of the Harrogate gas 460 B.Th.U., the 
reduction to the Harrogate standard had to be made very 
cautiously in order to avoid trouble with consumers’ ap- 
pliances. The reduction was spread over three months by 
gradually increasing the quantity of the Harrogate gas 
antil we were able to close down the Knaresborough Works 
finally on April 3, 1928, after having been working for 105 
vears. Under the Knaresborough Gas Act, of 1823, the 
Local Authority was authorized to supply ‘‘ Gas or In- 
flammable Air,’’ and the gas was charged for according to 
the number of lights and the hours burnt. This was the 
first instance of municipal trading in this country. During 
the whole time the calorific value was being reduced fitters 
were going round regulating appliances, and the change 
was made without the consumers being aware when the 
old works was closed down. 

As soon as the Knaresborough main was completed, the 
main to Tadcaster was commenced, and by the end of 
1927 2} miles had been laid. Three gangs were employed 
on this section simultaneously. The distance from the 
Harrogate Works through Wetherby and Boston Spa to 
Tadcaster is 174 miles. Each section of 1000 yards between 
valves was tested under air pressure; all joints were ex- 
amined: and after being passed, the section was blown out 
clear of dust and other loose material. The gas under pres- 
sure followed, and as each works was reached was allowed 
to mix with that in the local holders exactly as was done 
at Knaresborough. The gasfitters went round each dis- 
trict regulating appliances until the works were closed 
down and the gas supplied at the Harrogate quality. 


From Perror-Arr Gas To Coat Gas. 


The conditions at Spofforth were quite different from 
those in the other places, as petrol-air gas was supplied 
here and no gasholder was available for mixing. Several 
gasfitters were drafted into the village some days previous, 
meters were changed where required, pipes enlarged, new 
burners fitted, -and a- district. governor was connected up 
xe\ween our high-pressure main and the existing low- 
pressure mains. The petrol-air gas was shut off at 11 a.m. 


on Avril 2, 1928—the day of transfer—and the Harrogate 
gas turned on. 


The existing mains were drilled at inter- 
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vals of about 120 yards, all lamp cocks opened, and the two 
ends of the mains opened out. As the high-pressure coal 
gas drove out the petrol-air gas, the holes in the mains 
were plugged up in turn, all lamp taps closed, and the ends 
of the mains closed. 

Having charged the old mains with coal gas, we next 
cleared the service pipes and meters to each house. The 
house pipes were tested for soundness, and any escapes 
were made good, after which the coal gas was turned on 
and every burner regulated. All this work was completed 
in the one day, so that every house had one or two good 
lights available by dusk. Thus a complete change from 
petrol-air gas to coal gas was made in under 6 hours. 
Eighty houses had to be attended to; now we have 161 
consumers in that village, and it has an up-to-date public 
lighting scheme under contract with my Company. 

As soon as the main reached Boston Spa, work was com- 
menced on the Knaresborough-Boroughbridge section. 
Branches were at the same time thrown out to two villages 

-each about one mile from the main road. z 

All the works taken over were connected up and finally 
closed down by Sept. 25, 1928—nine months from the date 
of transfer and 14 months from the date when main laying 
was commenced. Twenty-five miles of high-pressure 
welded steel mains were laid, from 6 in. diameter down to 
3 in., six works were closed down, and the appliances in 
3674 premises were regulated in this period. In addition to 
the high-pressure work, we had men in each district in turn 
overhauling the respective distribution systems. Small and 
corroded services were re-laid; meters tested, and changed 
where necessary; and larger mains laid where the existing 
mains were found inadequate. As far as possible, this work 
was done before the Harrogate gas was turned on, so that 
consumers would feel the full benefit when the change was 
made. In Tadcaster and Wetherby alone we had re-laid 
two miles of main and over 500 services before the day of 
transfer. 


STREET LIGHTING. 


The street lighting in each place where gas was used for 
the purpose was also overhauled, and where possible the 
standard of lighting was increased by agreement with the 
lighting authorities. 

The dates when the various works were finally closed 
down are given below: 











Works. Date catanes Hoome Harrogate 

orks 

Spofforth . April 2, 1928 6 miles 

Knaresborough et ie m 4 

Wetherby . May 14, ¥ 9 

Boston Spa Aug. 13, - 13 

Tadcaster . Sept.24, ,, 174 

Boroughbridge 1» Se 1 


The initial pressure at the Harrogate Works is adjusted 
to give a final pressure of 1 lb. per sq. in. as the minimum 
at the extremities of the mains during the peak load. Up 
to the present it has only been necessary to use an initial 
pressure of 9 lbs. per sq. in. in midwinter. 

Where the local mains have become overloaded and 
where isolated villages are to be supplied, district governors 
are fixed. These are fixed above ground in steel cases. 


District GOVERNORS. 


These district governors, when used to reinforce the sup- 
ply, allow the gas to pass from the high into the low pres- 
sure mains in proportion to the demand and so maintain a 
uniform pressure for the supply to the isolated villages. 
They control the whole of the gas delivered to the con- 
sumers, and from tests we have made we find they give a 
very uniform pressure. They are systematically examined 
and the diaphragms lubricated. ; 

It might be thought that the transmission of gas over 
such long distances would cause a considerable loss ‘in 
calorific value. We have found, however, after prolonged 
tests, that the loss is only about 4 B.Th.U. per c.ft. Light 
hydrocarbons and water are deposited mostly in the first 
two miles during the summer, but, when the winter load is 
on, the moisture travels as much as four miles from the 
works. The water is deposited and collects at syphons: of 
the usual pattern, from which it is blown out into suitable 
tanks and returned to the works. 

We find that meters removed from the outer districts are 
in a much better condition when opened out than thdse 
nearer the works, owing to the gas being drier. 

After all the works were closed down and connected to 


_Harrogate, attention was turned to adjacent districts where 


New mains were laid, district 
governors fixed, and houses canvassed for gas. The under- 
takings taken over in 1928 served 14 parishes. We now 
supply 30 parishes in that area—that is, 16 parishes have 


no gas supply was available. 
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,w a reliable supply of gas where none was previously 
wailable. This is in addition to the earlier scheme in 
idderdale. In many of these places electricity was 
ready available, but, in spite of this, we have secured 
od business, and the scheme is paying its way, while con- 
ymers in all the districts have been given reductions in 
price and improved service—no naphthalene or water stop- 
hages—uniform quality and pressure, and skilled attention 
from trained gas fitters. Prices before transfer ranged 
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from 4s. LOd. to 6s. 8d. per 1000 c.ft. net, whereas the price 
to-day is 11°7d. per therm net (or 4s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft.). 

Including Nidderdale, there were 4020 consumers in the 
whole of the outer area before transfer, but now there are 
6456—an increase of 2436. 

Thirty-two and a quarter miles of high-pressure mains 
have been laid, and the total capital expenditure to the 
end of 1930 was £122,408. The total quantity of gas sold 
last year was 106 million c.ft. 

The whole area is divided into districts, each with a resi- 
dent superintendent,.a skilled gasfitter, and a main and 
service layer, and is connected by telephone. Depots are 
provided at these centres where supplies of meters, pipes, 
fittings, and appliances are kept for local use, and there are 
also two district showrooms. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the supply of gas 
over long distances for light, heat, and power is a prac- 
ticable and economic possibility. People in the country 
districts can have the advantages of a reliable supply of 
fuel and light, all through one service pipe, at a reasonable 
price. With electricity in such rural areas, there is practi- 
cally no load for lighting in the summer time, as the people 
retire earlier than in the towns, and in the winter the load 
is limited to a few lighting hours, while the cooking and 
heating load is negligible owing to the heavy cost and 
unreliability. 





Evectricitry iN Rurat Districts. 

The extension of electricity into rural districts results in 
one of two things: (a) That the capital costs are excessive, 
causing high prices; or (b), if the prices are kept down, a 
loss is incurred, which must be made good by consumers in 
more densely populated areas. 

The Gas Industry can meet all the requirements for light, 
heat, and power to such districts on favourable terms, and 

pay its way, but the same cannot be said of its competitor. 
Further, with overhead transmission of electric current 
under high tension, the supply is subject to interruptions 
even to whole districts; but with gas a continuous supply is 
assured. 

A-great deal of loose talk has lately been indulged in 
about electricity supplying the whole domestic load, but it 
is evident that the cost and efficiency of so doing have not 
been considered. 

The Gas Industry can do it economicall 
and but for antiquated legislation could do still more. 
This old and well-tried Industry is giving excellent service 
to the community in spite of being hedged all round by 
restrictions, while its youthful competitor is allowed a free 


and efficiently, 
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hand, with the support of the Government. It is like a 
man of wisdom and experience being put in the stocks 
while an irresponsible, hot-headed youth is given absolute 
liberty to do him all possible injury. The latest arrival in 
a family receives all the attention, but when he grows up 
he finds other members of the family must have a “ loo 

in.’ We have yet to see electricity meeting every need in 
every place, as some people fondly imagine will be the case. 


DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN TOWN GAS AS A FUEL. 


By Ratpeu Hakett, General Manager and Secretary to the 
Shefiield Gas Company. 


When Mr. McLusky approached me regarding a paper 
to be given at this conference 1 resolved to confine my 
brief remarks to mentioning how we endeavour to give 

‘ service’? to gas consumers:in Sheffield and area, and 
what results have been obtained. We have, since 1923, 
installed gas prepayment meters. and installations total- 
ling 40,186 to the end of December, 1930, and it is on the 
value of this class of work and the industrial load 1 would 
like to speak. 

Realizing the possibilities of electrical invasion in domes- 
tic circles, I decided in 1928 to inaugurate a scheme to 
develop the use of gas in the home, and incidentally com- 
bat the introduction of other methods of lighting, heating, 
and cooking. This took the form of offering to fix penny- 
in-the-slot meters on request, complete with three lighting 
fittings and one cooking point, ring, or oven square: free 
of cost, including all piping work. Where piping was 
found adequate in size and in good condition, six points 
were fixed free of cost. The innovation has proved: suc- 
cessful, and, apart from any other consideration, permitted 
practical workmen to run new internal gas piping to re- 
place obsolete and defective installations which were in 
dangerous condition and sometimes unfit for use. 


SATISFIED CONSUMERS. 


The effect of this policy is also justified by the assured 
support of satisfied consumers, who find that gas has 
possibilities of service hitherto unknown. 

The average consumption per prepayment consumer for 
the year 1930 stands at 13,200 c.ft. and our highest con- 
sumption from an individual consumer 94,200 c.ft. 

The 40,186 instailations referred to previously included 
the supply and fixing of 31,764 pendants, 52,947 brackets, 
84,711 burners, 31,152 boiling stoves, 4651 cookers, and 
3893 oven squares. 

These installations form a real obstacle to electrical ¢om- 
petition, and, although certain progress has been made in 
the homes of the working-classes by our chief competitor, 
popular favour of our commodity has been retained. Inci- 
dentally we have records of 174 electrical installations dur- 
ing 1930 being replaced with gas. 

In common with other undertakings we had another 
problem to face in the decreased demand for black cookers. 
This has been overcome by offering these appliances at 
special rates for sale outright, or, if desired, on easy hire- 
purchase terms inclusive of fixing. Personally, I favour 
the extension of hire purchase to all classes of gas appli- 
ances against any other arrangement. 


STREET LIGHTING. 


Our street lighting load for the year ended December 
reached 260,493,000 c.ft. In the Sheffield area controlled 
by the Public Lighting Superintendent, Mr. Colquhoun, 
there are 15,724 street lamps, of which 9760 are fitted with 
clock controllers; in the rural districts there are a further 
1029 street lamps, with 748 fitted with controllers. > 

We realize how valuable the street lighting load is, and 
do everything possible to encourage its use. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Colquhoun and the subsequent improvements 
in street lighting in Sheffield have created a favourable 
impression; and in the rural areas under Council Authori- 
ties where we take the full responsibility for gas supply 
and maintenance, special men are employed by us to over- 
haul the lamps and take full responsibility for maximum 
efficiency being maintained under all conditions. 

When one considers that the. average consumption of a 
street lamp represents approximately 20,000 c.ft. of gas 
every year, it is equal and sometimes greater in value 
than the gas used in many domestic and other establish- 
ments, and is a silent advertisement for gas lighting con- 
stantly before the public. 


Gas FURNACES. 


We can record the actual supplying and fixing of 1035 
new gas furnaces in our area since 1918. These appliances 
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collectively represent an approximate hourly consumption 
of 518,700 c.ft., and the money value of these furnaces 
totals £45,966. We also find that since 1927 no fewer than 
516 furnaces have been repaired or altered to suit new 
processes, at a cost of almost £3500. 

I am firmly convinced that town gas is destined to be 
the fuel of the future. The industrial load, therefore, is 
one of the utmost importance to the Gas Industry as a 
whole, and no effort whatever should be spared to culti- 
vate it. 

Fuel in some form or another is indispensable to the 
Sheffield industries, and in my area of supply we have 
considerably over 3000 furnaces in constant use throughout 
the year. In Sheffield our greatest competitors in the 
industrial field are raw coal, fuel oil, and producer gas, 
but it is gratifying to note that town gas is displacing 
these other fuels in our large steel works for not only the 
smaller operations but also for bulk or large-scale opera- 
tions. Despite the severe handicap of the trade slump, 
which has seriously affected all Sheffield trades during the 
past year, my industrial department have been kept busy 
tackling these larger heating operations where hitherto 
raw coal or producer gas have been used. 

Among the many might be mentioned the following. 
At one works we have just completed a contract for fur- 
naces for re-heating blanks and billets for forging. These 
furnaces have displaced raw coal fired furnaces. The 
average consumption of the furnaces is approximately 
25,000 c.ft. of gas per hour, and many of them will work 
night and day. At another works a furnace is being in- 
stalled for re-heating sheets for rolling, the maximum 
consumption of which will be 5000 c.ft. per hour. This is, 
I believe, the first of its kind in the country. If it is the 
success that I have every reason to expect, town gas will 
replace coal for nine of these furnaces in this one works 
alone. Town gas is also displacing crude coal for wire 
annealing, and we have under consideration at the present 
time a scheme for converting a billet heating furnace fired 
by hot producer gas to burn town gas. The average load 
of this furnace when working night and day is 4} tons of 
billets per hour to a temperature of 1250° C., and the esti- 
mated consumption is 15,000 c.ft. per hour. In addition, 
my Company are supplying the necessary service pipes, 
meter, &c., for a supply of town gas amounting to ap- 
proximately 200 millions per annum in place of a supply of 
washed producer gas for general steel works re-heating 
work for forging stampings, &c. 

These examples will, I think, be sufficient to show that 
town gas as a fuel for large-scale heating operations is 
making great strides. 

Town gas and electricity are the only forms of heat 
which may be used directly in a furnace without any fur- 
ther labour, auxilliary apparatus, or expense whatever. 
Except for some special processes or in exceptional circum- 
stances, electricity cannot compete with town gas for in- 
dustrial heating. Electric furnaces have many desirable 
characteristics. They are clean, easy to control and 
manipulate, and have a very high efficiency of utilization. 
With the exception of the very high efficiency of utiliza- 
tion, gas furnaces have all these advantages, with the ad- 
ditional one that the cost of operating them is a fraction 
only of the cost of operating electric furnaces. Although 
electricity has*a wide and useful sphere of application, 
it is not an economical proposition to convert its energy 
to heat energy; and for this reason it is hopelessly waste- 
ful as an industrial heating agent. For these and other 
reasons it is now generally recognized that town gas, even 
when applied to home-made and crude appliances, is 
superior to electricity for any operations requiring heat. 


NEED FoR INCREASED EFFICIENCY. 


It must not be forgotten, however, that even town gas 

the most desirable fuel known—will not function effec- 
tively with inefficient burners and crude appliances. The 
use of obsolete furnaces and plant must necessarily re- 
strict the free use of gas as a fuel. The rapid develop- 
ment of town gas for industrial purposes, in my opinion, 
largely depends on our concerted efforts to increase the 
efficiency of gas-consuming appliances. In this respect a 
gas furnace is in 4 much better position than the electric 
furnace. The electric furnace has to-day an efficiency of 
70-85 p.ct., so that scope for improvement of these fur 
naces is much more restricted than is the case of the gas 
furnace. 

A few years ago efficiencies of gas furnaces of the order 
of 10 p.ct. were quite common and considered good prac- 
tice, but to-day town gas fired furnaces are being in- 
stalled and worked giving utilization efficiencies as high 
as 45 p.ct. and over, not only on test, but under actual 
working conditions. These improvements have been 
brought about by the recent developments in refractory 
materials, heat-resisting metals, insulating materials, and 
the application of scientific principles to furnace. design. 

Until comparatively recently cast iron and mild steel, 
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with very rigid limitations as regards the temperatury 
they are capable of resisting continuously, were the only 
materials available to furnace designers. These materia) 
are cheap, but they rapidly burn out at relatively |oy 
temperatures, and their sphere of usefulness is therefor 
severely confined. 


SPECIAL STEELS. 


Recent metallurgical developments have now placed 
steel at our disposal which will not oxidize in use and yj 
resist continuously temperatures up to 1000° C. With the 
advent of these special steels with their high mechanie,| 
strength under working conditions, lighter and more robysi 
recuperators are now possible, and furnace designers yil| 
need very little encouragement from manufacturers anj 
other users of furnaces to make full use of these possibjlj 
ties. The only reason these special heat-resisting material 
will not be exclusively used is their high initial cost, 
When it is remembered, however, that the relatively thip 
separating walls will increase the heat transfer efficiency 
between the hot waste gases and the incoming air, with q 
consequent increase in furnace efficiency and an improve 
ment in combustion, I thirk it will be safe to assume that 
the advantages to be obtained from these special heat-re. 
sisting steels will more than discount their high initial 
cost. By these means there should be no difficulty in the 
relatively near future of town gas-fired furnaces reaching 
efficiencies as high as 70 p.ct. For large recuperators 4 
combination of the two will most probably become normal 
practice, the cheaper material—cast iron or mild steel 
being used for those sections remote from the heat and 
working at temperatures not exceeding 400° (., and _ the 
new expensive heat-resisting steel for the high-temperature 
sections adjacent to the working hearth. This question in 
improvement of furnace design is of vital importance to 
the gas industry, and it is gratifying to note that it is now 
receiving the attention of furnace manufacturers. 

Changes are also taking place in the manufacturing 
methods of the whole of the British industry, and under 
the influence of mass production “‘ rule of thumb ”’ methods 
of the past are giving way to scientific control and _ re- 
search. In consequence there is a distinct tendency to-day 
for furnaces to become more and more in the nature of a 
machine in order to meet the ever-increasing demand of 
these methods of production. Furnaces of this description 
have to be fired with a fuel that is clean, unvarying in 
quality, and available at any time during the day or night. 

Town gas alone provides a fuel suitable for meeting these 
conditions and capable of reproducing day after day the 
required standard of product with absolute reliability and 
certainty of results, and with little or no effort on the part 
of the operator. 


CO-OPERATION AND TEAMWORK. 
By T. R. Cook, of Rotherham. 


The subject 1 wish to introduce is that of co-operation 
and team work, and I feel that this subject is one which is 
rather neglected by the Gas Industry. In the first place a 
good number of gas undertakings are not members of the 
B.C.G.A., and therefore the Industry lacks the complete 
co-operation necessary to obtain the best results in the 
matter of advertising, which is recognized to-day as one of 
the main planks in the sales of most large business under- 
takings. In our own particular case the Committee have 
refused to join the B.C.G.A. on the grounds that both gas 
and electricity undertakings are owned by the Corporation, 
and that any costs incurred on advertising to the benefit of 
one department will affect another department, and no 
benefits would be obtained by the town. 

These arguments are unsound, and I have repeatedly 
pointed out that a national movement of the size of the 
B.C.G.A. must result in great benefits to the Gas Industry; 
and although it is impossible to calculate the benefits ob 
tained by individual gas undertakings, these naturally must 
be shared by the Industry in general. Those undertakings 
not paying their due quota to the Association are obtaining 
advantages at no cost, which factor militates against the 
general expansion and activities of the Association. 

During the comparatively short period I have been in 
charge of a gas undertaking we have been faced with very 
intensive competition, and I have realized that without 
co-operation and team work the difficulties of the manage 
ment can be increased if there are workers in our employ 
not pulling their full weight. To engender that spirit of 
co-operation and team work among our own particular 
staffs is entirely a matter for the management, and I do 
feel that a great deal can be done if the confidence of all 
workers can be obtained, and the importance of competi 
tion and sales of gas in our own particular areas of suppl) 
fully realized by all. There is no better method of obtain 
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ing the confidence and co-operation of men than by gather- 
ing together and explaining the position and results of 
competition we have to meet, and endeavouring to stress 
the importance of every man’s position, assuming the 
undertaking is not successful, particularly with regard to 
what might happen to his salary or wages. These thoughts 
occurred to me when holding junior positions in gas under- 
takings; and when I was successful in obtaining a senior 
position I endeavoured to put the matter to test and into 
practice. 

The undertaking I serve was suffering from severe com- 
petition from electricity for lighting purposes, and as the 
lighting load was represented by at least 25 p.ct. it has 
been essential to summon all our forces to hold on to this 
very important load. General meetings were held, in- 
cluding the staff and workmen of the department, and the 
general position was explained and the effects of this com- 
petition made known to all. It was estimated that within 
a period of five years, if the competition we were up against 
was successful, we should lose 80 p.ct. of our lighting, and 
the revenue from the undertaking would be so decreased 
that a substantial increase in the price of gas would be the 
ultimate result. We put forward the suggestion that every 
member of the undertaking should be a salesman and can- 
yasser of gas apparatus whenever possible, and it was 
arranged that it should be part of the meter inspectors’, 
gasfitters’, and maintenance men’s work to obtain orders 
for apparatus. As the lighting load was first the most 
important feature, this phase of the undertaking was at- 
tacked first; and as the existing fittings on consumers’ pre- 
mises were in bad condition, we decided to go all out to get 
new fittings installed to counteract competition. 

In a town situated where the mining and steel industries 
are existing with great trade depression, the difficulty ex- 
perienced was to induce the consumer to purchase new fit- 
tings, particularly when our competitor would re-fit a house 
for lighting free of cost. To overcome this difficulty we 
decided to place all gas lighting fittings on the hire-purchase 
system. The spirit of co-operation and team work showed 
itself in the first year, as the concerted efforts of the staff 
obtained orders for 8200 new lighting fittings in addition to 
orders for cookers, boilers, and other appliances; and 
during the past three years over 21,000 new fittings have 
been installed through the orders secured by members of 
the staff. In addition over 600 (or 33 p.ct.) consumers have 
reverted back to gas lighting after having their houses 
wired for electricity. Meter readers, collectors, and main- 
tenance men were responsible for 16,000 orders, and during 
the monthly meetings we have held of all members of the 
staff, the records of orders were posted showing the efforts 
of each individual member, and the competitive spirit was 
engendered. 

Extensive propaganda with regard to the distribution of 
handbills and leaflets has been carried out, and local ad- 
vertising in all papers, theatre screens, programmes, &c., 
has been extensively adopted to assist in the general sales 
movement. We have endeavoured to utilize every man 
available in the general canvassing arrangements, and 
there have been few who have not taken up the work with 
enthusiasm. The progress is still maintained, and the 
orders per month put through by the men average 350 to 
400 for various types of fittings and appliances. Outside 
shop lighting has been approached in a similar manner, 
and special inspectors and canvassers were detailed off to 
canvass all shops, with the result that two hundred and 
fifty 1500 c.p. outside shop lamps have been fixed in the 
past three years. With regard to the industrial load, we 
have been successful in extending this considerably, 
primarily due to the cheap coke oven gas available; but we 
have listed and visited all existing and potential consumers 
in the area of supply, and in co-operation with furnace 
manufacturers have produced good results. 


In the matter of heating large buildings by gas-fired 
boiler and low-pressure hot water systems we have been 
successful in installing gas for centra] heating in most of 
the new buildings, and have convinced the Local Council 
that this method is the best having regard to all factors. 
The total load from gas-fired boilers has increased by ap- 
proximately 30 million c.ft. per annum during the past 
three years, and this method of heating has been arranged 
for in new schools and other public buildings during this 
year. It is in the hands of every local authority to assist 
their gas departments or companies by installing gas-fired 
spgeratus in municipal buildings, provided the economic 
and other conditions are applicable. In an industrial 
town, particularly where large sums of money are spent 
on the smoke abatement problem, the ruling bodies can 
give the lead to industrial and other consumers burning 
soft coal by adopting the clean method of heating by gas 
or coke. If co-operation and team work can be carried out 
by individual gas undertakings, cannot greater efforts be 
made by the Gas Industry as a whole? It is recorded that 
there are 113,000 workers in the Gas Industry, and many 
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thousands of workers in allied industries, all directly de- 
pendent on gas sales for their livelihood. 

The question that I would raise-is: ‘‘ Is it possible to 
create a combination: of all workers involved in the Gas 
Industry to assist in the propaganda and sales of gas, and 
would. any such project be worth the efforts in_ this 
direction ?-’’ 3 


HAMPERING THE GAS INDUSTRY. 
By J. Lister Cooper, Yeadon and Guiseley. 


First I desire to offer my grateful acknowledgment voi 
the compliment you have paid me in asking me to contri 
-bute to the discussion on this occasion. 

A few weeks ago, not without a certain amount of trepi- 
dation, but none the less completely convinced of the jus- 
tice of my cause, I ventured, at a meeting composed almost 
entirely of persons interested in the electricity supply in- 
dustry, to. raise my voice in protest against the action of 
the Minister of Transport in conducting a widespread cam- 
paign to boost electricity. Mr. McLusky suggested that in 
preparing this address, I should let my mind dwell on what 
| —_ to say on that occasion. I hope for a better hearing 
to-day. 

My remarks on that occasion were the signal for con- 
siderable uproar in the meeting, and were not accepted. 
Nevertheless I survived the ordeal, and since then I have 
taken considerable interest in subsequent developments. 

So much has been said and written about this subject 
that it is difficult to say anything new, but there have been 
important and far-reaching developments. The action of 
the Minister referred to has provoked a storm of protest 
all over the country. Gas undertakings everywhere have 
made objections, and the National Gas Council has been , 
assured of the wholehearted support of its members in en- 
deavouring to stop a course of action which is both un- 
constitutional and unfair. 

The widespread censure of the Minister’s conduct has not 
been confined to those connected with the Gas Industry. 
Private citizens, incensed by such fanatical bias on the 
part of Mr. Morrison, have contributed letters to the Press 
calling for fair play, and, men prominent in the electricity 
supply industry have questioned the desirability of the 
propaganda which has been, so zealously thrust upon them. 
One of them, as many of you will have noticed, recently 
gave public utterance to his objections and his doubts. Al 
the annual meeting of the Midland Counties Electricity Sup- 
ply Company, the Chairman, Mr. George Balfour, M.P., 
said he thought the Gas Industry had just cause for com- 
plaint when the weight of the Minister of Transport or his 

Department was thrown into the scales in favour of one in- 
dustry against another. He said he ‘could imagine the 
outery of the electricity supply industry if the position 
were reversed, and the Gas Industry was fed with State 
aid and propaganda in competition with the electricity 
industry, and asserted that all the electricity supply in- 
dustry asked for was a fair field and no favour. 

What is the present attitude of the Minister of Trans- 
port? He may be unrepentant, but he is certainly 
chastened. 

It was Mr. Morrison, when Chairman of the Electricity 
Committee of the London County Council, who moved the 
following resolution as long ago as Jan. 238, 1923. 


That it be referred to the Public Control and General Purposes 
Committees to consider and report as to— 


(a) Whether or not legislative or other steps should be 
taken to secure that.Gas Companies should not, as 
has been alleged, spread illness and death by 
poisonous fumes, whether as a consequence of im- 
perfect gas or faulty mains or pipes, inside or out- 
side buildings; and eo 

(b) Whether or not recent enterprise on the part of 
the Electricity Undertakings of the Metropolitan 
Borough Councils of Hackney, Poplar, St. Maryle- 
bone, Stepney, and Woolwich tends to show that 
Gas is no longer necessary to the running of a house, 
either in respect of lighting, heating, or cooking, 


This is a clear indication of the partisan and fanatical 
bias in favour of electricity against gas displayed by him 
in the past—a bias which, it is clear, he has not discarded 
to-day, even though, as Minister of Transport, he is hold- 
ing a responsible Government post. ; 

Most of you will have seen his apologetic reply to the 
protests his actions have called forth. He very cleverly 
refuted charges which were never made against him. He 
held up the Gas Industry as an example to his friends the 
electricity industry, and poured out praise which he no 
doubt thought would prove a soothing syrup to the Gas 
Industry; but he steered clear of-the main issue, with a 
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is to deal with traffic problems. 

Our charge against him is that he failed to observe the 
rule which precludes His Majesty’s Ministers from taking 
an unfair and partial attitude in regard to industry, in 
that he urged the use of electricity for every possible pur- 
pose regardless of its suitability, and regardless of the 
effects upon suppliers of other forms of light, heat, and 
power. He has conspicuously failed to meet that charge. 
He cannot meet it, but having seen himself condemned by 
public opinion, he has of late very wisely refrained from 
giving further offence. 

Looking at the matter as we now can, in a dispassionate 
way, I feel that from our point of view the results have 
been. beneficial. We have secured the most admirable 
publicity, in the course of which it has been possible to 
demonstrate to the public that, despite the Minister of 
Transport’s predilection for electricity, there are many 
things which, for technical or economic reasons, it can 
not do. 

Sir Frank Heath, President of the British Electrical Re- 
search Association, doubtless annoyed by the preposterous 
claims put forward on behalf of electricity, recently men- 
tioned, with engaging eandour, a few of the cases in which 
gas is to be preferred. We could inform him of a great 
many more. 

Further, a feeling has been engendered in the mind of 
the public that the Gas Industry, which, after all, has been 
serving them well for over a hundred years, has been ex- 
tremely shabbily treated by the Government, not only 
through the bias of the Minister of Transport, but, what is 
a more important matter, because it has been denied the 
new legislation to which it is clearly entitled. 

The Minister’s campaign has also had the effect of pro- 
voking severe criticism of the attitude of certain municipal 
authorities in refusing to allow the tenants of their council 

ehouses to use gas. The force of public opinion is clearly 
reflected in the decision of the London County Council to 
allow their tenants complete freedom of choice as to the 
medium of heat, light, and power they desire to adopt. 
The action of this powerful body will no doubt have its 
influence upon others. 

Other results might be cited, but I have said enough to 
show that the efforts of the Minister of Transport to give 
an artificial boost to electricitv have at least had the effect 
of giving us a great and effective advertisement for gas. 

In conclusion, may I refer to a piece of publicity which 
appeared in the advertisement columns of two prominent 
Yorkshire evening papers two or three weeks ago, which 
very aptly and effectively portrays the present position 
with regard to the Gas Industry, as follows: 


Gas is 

Sold through Government Stamped Meters 
Tested for quality and pressure by Government Inspectors 
Unaided by Government Finance 
Restricted by Government Legislation 
Unadvertised by Government Wireless Broad- 

casting 

the Government Minister of 
Transport 
Yet it still progresses 

and serves 6ver 9,000,000 homes. 


Unboomed by 


HEATING LARGE STORES BY GAS. 


By E. J. Surciirre, Engineer and Manager to the 
Bradford Corporation Gas Department. 


The problem of the satisfactory heating of large rooms 
and buildings without any form of nuisance resulting is 
one which has oecupied the attention of heating engineers 
for many years, but until comparatively recently had 
hardly ever been solved. The systems adopted for the 
purposg had usually been hot air, hot water or steam pipes, 
or radiators. The fuel used was in almost every case 
solid—either coal or coke—with the inevitable accompani 
ments of dirt and dust. Coal burnt direct in a furnace is 
a dirty and extravagant process in itself, and the sooty 
products evolved pollute the atmosphere. Coke is a cleaner 
fuel, burning without smoke. But both need manual 
labour in handling, and the process causes nuisance from 
dust,, The advent of the gas-heated. steam radiator, how 
eyer, placed on the market .a new method, cleaner, more 
convenient, less costly in installation, working, and upkeep, 
more efficient; and easier of control than any of the older 
methods. These radiators, which are flueless, have for 
several years been used for the heating of shops, and it is 
on an experience in this particular use that these notes have 
been prepared. 


A SuccessFUL EXPERIMENT. 


In 1917 the present Managing Director of the large and 
well-known firm of Brown, Muff, & Co., Bradford, in- 


skill which we might expect from one whose real business 
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formed us that their steam boiler had broken down, anj 
asked us to loan them, temporarily, some heating «ppli 
ances. This we ummediately agreed to do, and at a subg. 
quent interview between the Showrooms Manager anil the 
Directors of the firm the practical and economic advap. 
tages of substituting gas-heated steam radiators in plage 
of their. existing steam-heated pipes were forcibly ex. 
pounded, with the result that the Gas Undertaking was 
given the whole of the first floor for a demonstration of 
their use. This floor was specially selected by the manage. 
ment because it contained those departments which 
handled the most expensive and delicate fabrics and 
materials for ladies’ wear. A definite promise was given 
that if this floor was satisfactorily heated without damage 
to fabrics and materiaJs, and with a complete absence of 
smell, then the whole of the store should be similarly 
heated. Needless to say, the experiment was a complete 
success, and to-day this modern high-class store of seventy- 
five departments, including silver, leather, carpets, silks, 
furniture, &c., of which Bradford is justly proud, is heated 
entirely by gas. The premises comprise a basement and 
six floors, each of about 10,000 sq. ft. area, and the instal- 
lation consists of 77 gas-heated steam radiators and 4 gas 
fires. In addition, the restaurant is heated by 7 hot water 
radiators and pipes from a battery of three No. 5040 B.T.U, 
boilers, the reason for this being that the space utilized 
by the restaurant was originally occupied by a series of 
workrooms which, coming under the Factory Acts, did not 
allow of flueless radiators being installed. These work- 
shops have since been transferred to adjacent premises 
and are heated by gas fires; the hot water radiators were, 
therefore, left in position. Bs 

Increased business necessitated the taking of additional 
premises apart from. the main building for use as carpet, 
millinery, fur, dress, and tailor workrooms and laundry, 
and in these there have been fixed 16 gas fires and 19 
radiators. Our previous satisfactory service to the firm 
made it easy later to secure the contract for the complete 
equipment of their kitchen with gas appliances when the 
restaurant was introduced. 




























































































ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY. 





The heating installation has given the Directors entire 
satisfaction; customers are struck by the pleasantly warm 
atmosphere which pervades the stores, and which conduces 
to the comfort of both customers and staff. The Directors 
have shown their appreciation by writing to the makers 
of the radiators in November, 1921, as follows: ‘‘ You will 
be very pleased to know that the ‘ St. Andrew ’ radiators 
which we have installed in our store have proved very 
efficient indeed. We discarded our central heating system 
in favour of the ‘ St. Andrew’ radiator, and we must say 
that the store was never heated so well as it is now.” 

Only once since they were first installed in 1917 have 
the radiators at Brown, Muff, & Co.’s store been taken 
out for re-conditioning and stoving; for this a nominal 
charge per radiator was made in addition to that for all 
parts replaced. The total consumption of the firm during 
1930 was 6,266,700 c.ft. 



















Service Berore Cost. 






In securing this large business, it is interesting to note 
that our customers’ first requirement was service, the ques- 
tion of cost taking second place; and in putting the case 
for gas in any similar proposition, it is advisable always 
to talk service before cost—in fact, it is always good sales- 
manship not to mention cost without having first given 
the prospective customer a clear understanding as to what 
he is to get for his money. The satisfaction of the consumer 
is our aim, for I have long held the view that a satisfied 
consumer is our best advertisement and, therefore, a most 
valuable asset in our business. 











Gas Dispeiaces ELEctRICITY. 





Another installation we have completed early this winter 
was at the Skating Rink, Manningham Lane—a large wooden 
erection used as a rink, exhibition building, &c. Here we 
displaced electric radiators by gas steamless radiators, 
and a number of high-power gas lamps were also fitted 
with the definite object of increasing the warmth of the 
building as well as improving the lighting arrangements. 
The management inform us that the heating is much more 
satisfactory and that the floor is in a much better condi- 
tion than ever before. There has been a. steady -increase 
in-the number of multiple shops in Bradford who use 
gas radiators for the heating of their premisés—Wool- 
worths, Marks & Spencer, and several boot firms rely upon 
them entirely. 

There is not the slightest doubt that wherever the genera! 
ventilation is good, gas radiators may be fixed in large 
shops and other public buildings, and prove themselves to 
be convenient, economical, and healthful, giving comfort- 
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able working conditions for the staff and making shopping 
attractive to customers. 

There are many advantages shown by gas steam radia- 
tors over central heating by solid fuel other than those 
enumerated, which will be obvious to everyone present, 
and 1 do not wish to take up time by a recital of them; but 
[ think I have said sufficient to indicate what a large field 
is available to us in the heating of shops and similar places 
where the general ventilation is good and sufficient. And 
what is applicable to a large store such as Brown, Muff, & 
(‘o. applies equally to smaller shops. Gas is the ideal and 
perfect fuel for this purpose. 


Discussion. 


Alderman WabbinGron said he had been a regular attendant 
at conferences of this character, and from his experience he was 
able to say that the papers just submitted were of very high 
quality. He was pleased to welcome Mr. H. E. Copp, the Presi- 
dent of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 

Mr. Ropert Watson (Doncaster), who opened the discussion, 
said that Alderman Waddington and Mr. McLusky were to be 
heartily congratulated upon having provided such an admirable 
programme. Alderman Waddington was keenly interested in 
the affairs of the Gas Department, of which he was Chairman, 
and they appreciated the support which he gave to the Gas In- 
dustry as a whole. Mr. McLusky, of course, they all knew 
thoroughly well; they knew his ability, and his capacity as an 
organizer. Instead of having one topic only for discussion on 
the present occasion, there were a number of matters presented 
to them for consideration. The papers indicated the possi- 
bilities of gas, and showed that the public really required it, in 
spite of the boosting by Mr. Morrison and others of electricity, 
which, according to them, would serve every purpose in indus- 
trial and domestic life. It was difficult to conceive a public 
Minister speaking as Mr. Morrison had spoken, when he had 
information available in the form of the Board of Trade Returns 
showing the magnitude and importance of the Gas Industry. 


PusLic APPRECIATION OF Gas. 


He had been interested particularly in learning what had 
heen done by the speakers in their respective fields of work in 
the direction of obtaining new custom, and retaining existing 
custom, In connection with gas lighting. The point emerged 
that in all cases, once the economics and usefulness of gas had 
heen brought to the notice of the public, the public accepted 


these advantages, in spite of the fact that they might have elec-_, 


tricity stipplies at hand. One only -had to think of the houses 
that had been erected recently, which had been electrically 
lighted, and therefore afforded a service which, if the tenants 
chose to use it, could give them cooking and heating, and yet 
these very people adopted gas for such purposes. He had in 
mind a district of Doncaster, where 250 houses built six or 
seven years ago had been occupied up to two years since by 
tenants dependent entirely upon electric lighting, with coal for 
fires and washing; and yet, having cables laid to the houses, 
when once gas became available, nearly every one of these 
householders asked for, and obtained, gas supplies. Last year 
the average consumption of these houses was 12,000 c.ft. 
Ust Mopern APPLIANCES. 

Cases of this sort indicated very strongly that the public 
really had need of gas, and it was up to the industry to draw 
attention to the advantages and efficiencies which could be ob- 
tained from modern gas appliances. The usefulness of gas had 
been realized more by the inhabitants of the new, modern style 
house than by those living in older houses, because i in the newer 
houses they had up-to-date fittings and appliances such as one 
met with in the ease of electricity. His own average meter 
consumption was greater in new houses than in old ones, and 
this rather suggested that it was up to them to canvass their 
districts and get rid of anything which was old in the way of 
gas appliances, so that consumers might enjoy the more efficient 
and better modern ones. As one who was geatly interested in 
gas lighting, he was always pleased to have evidence that it 
was possible not only to retain, but to obtain, consumers. Mr. 
Bloor had referred to the adoption of switches, by means of 
which he (Mr. Watson) believed they could hope to increase 
the number of consumers for lighting purposes. 


Street LIGHTING—AN AppPrEAL. 


In connection with street lighting, he would like to make an 
appeal to all in charge of gas installations—not only in the Hali- 
fax district, but throughout the country—that such installations 
should be brought up to date. With the guidance of the 
B.E.S.A. Street Lighting Specification, many improvements 
could be made. It was not in their hands as gas engineers to 
compel higher intensity of lighting or closer spacing of posts, 
as economics entered into this; but they had within their power 

‘ertain improvements which, costing little, might well be effected 

such as scrapping old lanterns and burners, and adopting the 
latest forms, and seeing to it that the light source was raised 
at least to the specification height of (say) 18 ft. for the less 
important thoroughfares. It was astonishing to find what an 
improvement in diffusion could thus be obtained. Now, too, 
they had an opportunity of adopting very useful directional 
devices for ensuring more equal illumination from post to post, 
and so avoiding dark patches. With their competitors using the 
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latest type of electric lamps on the market, it was up to the 
Gas Industry to scrap all their own old plant, and replace il 
with the best material they could get. 


Complete FreepOM WANTED. 


Mr. Haroitp E. Copp, after acknowledging the cordial wel 
come he had recetved, remarked that the papers submitted 
covered a very big field, and a number of highly interesting 
subjects had been raised. Many of these were common to all of 
the three national bodies, each of which formed part of the 
necessary organization for the welfare of such an industry as 
theirs. These three bodies were complementary, and were all 
requisite for the proper and successful conduct of the industry. 
Halifax was a town to which gas engineers looked with great 
interest. In the first place, the town was to be congratulated 
on having the services of Mr. McLusky, whose enterprise was 
known to all. It was to Halifax they looked with admiration 
as a pioneer in the matter of differential charges. The electrical 
business had been built up by means of systems of differential 
charges, and the Gas Industry felt that they themselves should 
have complete freedom to follow on these lines, if they so de 
sired. He was glad to hear Mr. Bloor emphasize the advantages 
of gas switches. This was a matter to which attention should be 
drawn whenever possible. Even to-day great numbers of con 
sumers knew nothing about such possibilities, and he was sure 
that here was a golden opportunity to bring the merits of gas 
to the notice of the public. 


A Housine Esrare Suppty PROBLEM. 


With regard to Mr. Robinson’s paper, he might say that at 
Hull he (Mr. Copp) had been faced with a similar problem on a 
small scale. No less than 8000 houses had been built, with the 
usual restrictions with reference to gas lighting, but no restric 
tions as to other use. Even when gas was prohibited for light 
ing, they had a consumption of not less than 22,000 c.ft. per 
consumer. Where there was complete freedom, the average was 
somewhere about 29,000 c.ft. The problem to which he had 
referred was in the first case a little difficult, because one side 
of the city was a little short of supply, and this extension was 
in a corner. They therefore decided to lay a high-pressure 
steel main right round the district. It was 15 in. diameter, 
and was welded, and would stand up to 100 lbs. per sq. in, The 
pipes were made from the solid steel billet. It was a magnificent 
30b. As to street lighting, he was in a difficult position, because 
the Corporation owned a very efiicient electricity undertaking, 
and insisted on pushing electricity for every possible purpose. 
In fact, they said that, whatever the Gas Company might offer, 
they would. still have electricity for lighting, even if the gas 
was to be given free. This was not fair competition. With 
regard to prepayment consumers and retaining the lighting load, 
he might say that he had given to consumers no fewer than 
40,000 burners and 22,000 pendants, with the result that con 
sumers were enthusiastic. In a number of cases these installa 
tions were fitted with switches. Smoke abatement was very 
largely bound up with the use of gas for industrial purposes. 

Loca. Errorr Essenriau. 

No matter what services the B.C.G.A. might offer—and they 
offered essential services—it was up to each and all of them to 
do their share of local advertising. No matter what they con 
tributed for the maintenance of the B.C.G.A., they should sup 
plement this as largely as possible in their own districts. There 
was in Hull a system of instruction for all their fitters and 
everyone who came in contact with the public. This provided 
the men with essential knowledge, and had borne very good 
fruit. He wished to congratulate Mr. Lister Cooper on the bold 
stand he had made on behalf of gas. The action he had taken 
had placed the whole of the Gas Industry under a debt of grati- 
tude. 


IMPRESSIONS FROM GERMANY. 


Major Kitson, Chairman of the Leeds Corporation Gas Com 
mittee, remarked that he was comparatively new to the Gas 
Industry, and had been much impressed by the fact that the 
subject of gas salesmanship was as wide as it really was. He 
had made up his mind that it was on the side of salesmanship 
that push had to be made. Since his appointment a few months 
ago, he had travelled round, and having seen many of the big 
works in this country he went to Germany, where he met with 
extreme hospitality. From this trip he returned with the im- 
pression that the troubles in Germany were just the same as 
here. As a result of his investigation, he wrote a report, at the 
end of which he expressed his view that the Gas Department 
of Leeds was suffering from no decadence at all, and that it was 
fully alive to all difficulties, and was taking them in hand. 
In Germany they gave him details of the gas charges over the 
whole country—a matter in which they in Leeds were keenly 
interested, recognizing, as they did, the vital importance of a 
still greater output of gas. The undertaking at Leeds was in 
excellent order, and he was not worrying about it at all. In 
Halifax, he noticed, they had achieved a record output, and he 
congratulated Alderman Waddington and Mr. MeLusky on this 
fact. 

Mr. McLusky said they were deeply indebted to all who had 
come along to assist in the proceedings. They had had one 
of the most successful conferences ever known in that part ol 
the country. He wished to express his appreciation of the work 
done by members of his staff in connection with the meeting. 
He possessed in Halifax the finest team he knew, and from the 














GAS COOKING EQUIPMENT 


humblest employee to the highest official he had a most excel- 
lent staff. 

The CHAIRMAN proposed a hearty vote of thanks to all those 
who had taken part in the proceedings. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE. 


Mr. Atrrep Procrer, Chairman of the York Gas Company, 
in seconding the vote, declared that the meeting was full of 
encouragement to those connected with the Gas Industry. 
Speaking generally, there were many hopeful signs. Notwith- 
standing all that they had heard with regard to electricity, they 
might take their courage in their hands and go forward. A 
number of issues of gas stocks made recently had been over- 
subscribed, which showed that the public still had confidence 
in the future of the Gas Industry. The industry was a live one, 
and was capable of still further expansion. For this, however, 
they needed freedom from legislative shackles, and freedom for 
their consumers. These were vital points. Where electricity 
was owned by municipal authorities, these authorities too often 
used their great powers to force the tenants of council houses 
to take electricity, and the Gas Industry claimed that in this 
free country those who wanted light or heat should have absolute 
freedom of choice to take that which best suited them. 

The vote of thanks was acknowledged by Mr. SHaAPLey. 


Gas CooK1InGc EQUIPMENT IN THE ALEXANDRA HALL. 


This brought the morning session to a close, and the 
delegates were then entertained at luncheon in the new 
Alexandra Hall. The chair was occupied by Alderman 
Waddington, who proposed the toast of ‘‘ The Visitors,”’ to 
which response was made by Sir Enoch Hill and Bishop 
Frodsham, Vicar of Halifax. 

This beautiful hall (quite recently opened) has been 


BY BENHAM & SONS, 
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erected by the Halifax Building Society, and is designed 
and fitted throughout on ambitious lines. The luncheon 
took place in the upper hall, the serveries to which are in 
direct communication with the kitchens, enabling meals to 
be served promptly for any number of people. The seating 
capacity of this hall is well over 300. ‘There are also in the 
building two cafés and a restaurant. 

Not the least important part of the planning has been in 
regard to the kitchen—the work of Messrs. Clement 
Williams & Sons, Architects, of Halifax. This kitchen and 
service installation can practically be called an “ all-gas ”’ 
scheme, as, with the exception of the wet steam ovens and 
the dish-washing machine, the whole of the cooking and 
service equipment is gas heated. It has been provided by 
Messrs. Benham & Sons, Ltd., of 66, Wigmore Street, 
London, W. Meals for a maximum seating capacity of 700 
to 750 are prepared in the kitchen on the third floor, in 
which the following equipment is installed: A six-oven 
** Solidtop ’’ central range; four-compartment wet steam 
oven; two-pan fish fryer; roasting oven; large pastry oven; 
stockpot stand; salamander and grill; service hot closets 
and bain maries, &c. Electric machines for dish-washing 
and potato peeling are provided, and also an electrically 
driven thermostatically controlled cooling machine with 
cooled chambers; mechanical ice cream freezer, &c. 

Service to the second and third floor serveries is by 
means of six electrically driven service lifts; and gas service 
hot closets, cabinet hot closets, tea and coffee sets, &c., go 
to make up the equipment necessary on these floors. 

The kitchen and service rooms are tastefully tiled on the 
walls and floors, and an efficient system of extract ventila- 
tion ensures the disposal of smells of cooking, &c. 
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Church Heating by Gas 
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These photographs are of St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church, Mallow, where 29 Wright’s ‘‘ St. Vincent ”’ 


gas-heated radiators have been installed. 























A Window Display, in the Showrooms of the Sutton Gas Company, which has proved a Great Attraction. 
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British Gas Light Company, Ltd. 


Annual General 


The Two-Hundredth Ordinary General Meeting of the British 


Gas Light Company, Ltd., was held on Wednesday, March 25, 


it the Chief Office of the Company, 2, The 
Westminster, S.W.1—Mr. Henry Woopatt, 
Chairman and Managing Director, presiding. 

The Secrerary (Mr. A. J. Mumford) read the notice conven 
ing the meeting and the Auditors’ report. The report of the 
Directors and the statement of accounts for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1980, were taken as read 


Abbey Garden, 
M.Inst.C.E., 


The Chairman’s Address. 


The CuaikMAN said: This is a somewhat noteworthy meeting 
as it is the 200th ordinary general meeting of the Company. 
The first was held in our old office at George Yard, Lombard 
Street, on July 31, 1826. Meetings were held regularly half 
yearly from that date to 1920—since then we have had annual 
meetings. 

[I am happy that at this 200th meeting we can truly say that 
the Company has never been in a sounder financial position. 
You will perhaps allow me on this occasion to be a little 
reminiscent. The Company has always been well managed, 
the old traditions of sound and honest trading have been main- 
tained. In these democratic days it is agreeable to find justifi- 
cation for the hereditary principle. . During our long history 
we have always had, as we are fortunate in having to-day, a 
Wilkin as a member of the Court of Directors. There have 
been two generations of Palmers, who have served on the Court 
for fifty years, and I am the second of my name, and we have 
served for forty years. I must also mention Mr. Brookes, now 
a member of the Court, who has served the Company for fifty- 
three years. This continuity in management is all to the good, 
and the Company has a record of good service based on good 
management which does much to ensure success. 

In the Parent Company we have now eight undertakings, 
together with our Chemical Works at Yarmouth. The Subsi 
diary Companies now number 18 gas undertakings, 1 water 
undertaking, and | gas and electricity undertaking. During the 
vear 1930 we acquired five new properties. Some of the under- 
takings are very small indeed, but they are, in nearly all cases, 
adjacent to our larger undertakings, so that the managers of 
the smaller units are able to obtain advice and help from more 
experienced officials. 

The total amount paid in interest and dividends by the Sub 
sidiary Companies to the Parent Company was last year over 
£30,000, or nearly 25 p.ct. of our income from other sources. 


No Lossss. 


your attention to the last paragraph in the report: 


Only profits distributed by way of dividends by the 
Subsidiary Companies and received during the year 1930 
have been credited in the above accounts, undistributed 
profits being retained by the respective Companies. No 
losses have been incurred. 


I draw 


From this you will rightly gather that we might have taken 
more from the Subsidiary Eocene to the credit of the Parent 
Company, but we decided to take a small profit and consoli- 
date the Subsidiary concerns. 

The fact that we have properties in eleven counties, and that 
the smallest have their own special difficulties, greatly enhances 
the work of the office and entails a considerable amount of 
travelline on the part of the officials and Directors. 

We thought when we came to these new offices we had ample 
room for years to come, but, although we have added to our 
accommodation, we are beginning to find our premises too 
small. 

Last year was not a good “ gas” year on account of the 
mild weather, and our sale of gas from the Parent Company’s 
Stations showed a decrease of 1°89 p.ct. On the other hand, 

am glad to report that the Subsidiary Companies showed a 
gratifying though small increase of 1°13 p.ct. 

The result of the year’s working is that after paying our 
usual dividend, adding £20,000 to the general reserve fund, 
£1743 to the Hull reserve fund, and nearly £10,000 to the pen- 
sion and superannuation fund, we are able to carry forward 
£86,069—or £857 more than was brought in. 

There is a figure on which you may like some explanation— 
namely, the temporary loan from bankers of £175, 000. One 
thing it shows is that our bankers have confidence in us.* Dur- 
ing the year we received a satisfactory offer of an issue of 
capital. Before accepting the offer it was decided I should 
yo sa the position with our bankers and ascertain their views. 
Acting on the views they expressed, it was decided that it was 
in the best interests of the Company to postpone any new issue 
of capital. The immediate result has been a considerable saving 
to the Company, and you may rest assured that your Directors 
are very carefully watching the situation. I should like to ac- 
knowledge how helpful and accommodating our bankers are _ to 
us, and it is satisfactory to feel, with their great knowledge 
and experience, they have no misgivings as to the soundness 
of our Undertaking and the Gas Industry. 

Hull is our largest Station, and the results there have been 
satisfactory, though there is not much margin, and we view 
with some disquiet the proposal of the Corporation to take away 
trom us the whole of the public lighting. We have supplied 


Meeting 


the bulk of the street lighting for over a hundred ye: 

we feel that the regular and reliable service we have 
should be considered. Further, there is no doubt that 
street lighting is more effective than electric light. 

cently you will remember, after exhaustive tests in Lewishay 
High Road, gas lighting was found to be the better and mop 
suitable of the two illuminants and was adopted. 

In these days, when there is so much talk of the drastic need 
for economy in every direction, it does seem outrageous thai 
large sums of public money should be expended on substituting 
a less efficient form of lighting than is and can be _ provided 
from the existing gas mains. 


Tue ( 


The unfair attitude which the Government has adopted ty 
wards the Gas Industry, and the unedifying spectacle of , 
Minister of the Crown going round the country making effort 
to popularize one commodity at the expense of another, hay 
heen referred to at most gas company meetings held recent\ 
The action taken by the Government and some local authorities 
on account of its unfairness, has, I believe, done the Gas Indus 
try more good than harm. Public opinion is quick to resen| 
unsportsmanlike conduct, and our old and well-tried Industry 
is obtaining a good deal of recognition as a faithful and reliab}; 
public servant. 

In marked and pleasant contrast to the partisan spirit dis 
played elsewhere is the recent action of the London County 
Council in adopting the recommendation of their Housing Com 
mittee to the effect that the tenants of their Council Houses 
should be given freedom to select gas or electricity. 

I remember very distinctly the introduction of electric light 
ing some fifty years ago; I also remember the gas-works of 
those days and the gas lighting and have seen enormous im 
provements in our Industry in all its branches. There is stil 
much to do, but we have never had better men at the head of 
affairs; research work in the Gas Industry, now being under 
taken with great thoroughness, is almost in its infancy, and | 
am confident we shall see great advancement in the near future 

There is one fact which I think all those interested in th 
Industry—either as producers, consumers, or investors—should 
remember, and that is that we obtain from a ton of coal 80 p.ct 
of its heat value, whereas our rivals have difficulty in obtaining 
20 p.ct. While this is true I think we have no need for despon 
dency. 


GOVERNMENT'S ATTITUDE. 


RELIABILITY OF GAS. 


One aspect of gas sometimes forgotten is its reliability. li 
is very rare indeed to hear of the failure of gas, whereas failures 
on the part of electricity are by no means unknown. Not long 
ago the House of Commons had to adjourn because of the failur 
of the electric light. I mention this as a fact which you may 
think unimportant, but one needs little imagination to realix 
how serious a failure of lighting might be. 

In spite of general depression in trade all over the country 
we are fortunate in being able to maintain our dividends and 
add to our reserves. Throughout our history, in good and bail 
times, we have always paid dividends with very small varia 
tions. 

It is true we have a monopoly (though we have very sever 
competition), but that is not the only reason for our modes! 
success. Good management and extensive co-operation with ou! 
workpeople is of great importance, and a further reason fo 
our prosperity is the wise legislation—though now needing re 
vision—which has prevented our making or dividing large pro 
fits. We are allowed a reasonable return on our capital, but. 
after that, we are bound to reduce the price of our commodity. 

You will be pleased to know that Mr. Harold Copp, the Engi 
neer of our largest Station (Hull), is this year President o! 
the Chartered Institution of Gas Engineers. Mr. Copp is th 
third of our Engincers to have been elected to this honourabli 
position,. Mr. Thomas Glover, C.B.E., being President in 10! 
and Mr. John Young in 1916. 

We recognize that we have a most efficient, loyal, and willing 
staff, and they again are served by excellent juniors and work 
men. You know that we have a pleasant custom of giving 
medals (accompanied by a silver cup in the case of officials 
and a small gratuity in the case of workmen) to those who 
serve pe continuously for 25 years, and since the starting of this 
custom nineteen years ago we have presented in all 503 “medals. 
This is an indication of the pleasant relations that exist and 
the contentment of those in our service to whom we owe 80 
much of our stability. 

The CuarrMan, before putting the resolution for the adoption 
of the report and accounts to the meeting, said if there wer 
any questions anybody wished to ask he would be very pleased 
to do his best to answer them. 

No questions being asked, Mr. Harotp G. Parmer (Deputy 
Chairman) seconded the resolution, which was forthwith put to 
the meeting and carried unanimously. 


DIVIDENDs. 


The CuairMan then moved that the dividend at the rat . 
7 p.ct. per annum, less income-tax, on the cumulative pre! 
ence, stock, already paid, be confirmed. 

This was seconded by Mr. Pater, and carried. 

The CHAIRMAN next moved that the payment of the interim 
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yidend at Lhe rate of 3) p.ct., less income-tax, on the ordinary 
: confirmed, and that a final dividend on the ordinary 
t the rate of 4 p.ct., less income-tax, making 73 p.ct. for 
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was the highest honour a gas engineer could obtain. He was 
in charge of their largest Station—Hull. But throughout all 
their Stations they had good men, and there was a spirit of 
contentment and good feeling, which he was sure was the reason 
jor their general success. Although it had been a bad “ gas” 
year they had shown in nearly all cases rather better profits 
than before, and this was very largely due to their officials 
throughout the Company. He had very much pleasure, there- 
fore, in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to all their officials 
and staff. 

Mr. PaLmer, in seconding the motion, endorsed what the 
Chairman had said, and remarked that only on the previous 
day he had returned from Hull, where he had been presenting 
medals to officials and workmen for long service with the Com- 
pany. 

The SeckETARY returned thanks on behalf of the officials and 
workmen of the Company, and this concluded the business o! 
the Ordinary General Meeting. Two Extraordinary General 
Meetings followed. 

At the first a special resolution amending the Articles of 
Association of the Company was carried unanimously. 

INCREASE IN CAPITAL. 

The Second Extraordinary Meeting dealt with the capital of 
the Company, and the following resolutions were moved by the 
CHATRMAN. 

1. That the unissuedghares in the Company, viz: 

(a) 14,500 Ordinary Shares of £10 each, and 

(b) 15,000 Shares of £10 each which are available for issue 

upon such terms and conditions and with such rights, pre- 
ferences, and privileges as the Directors shall determine 


shall be and the same are hereby cancelled, and that the amount 
of the Share Capital of the Company be and is hereby diminished 
by the amount of such Shares, viz., £295,000. 

2. That the Capital of the Company be increased to £1,500,000 
by the creation of 545,000 new Shares of £1 each available for 
issue upon such terms and conditions and with such rights, pre 
ferences, and privileges as the Directors shall determine. 

Mr. PaLMer seconded, and the resolutions were carried unani 


mously. 



























'S, and . a . 
sdand The re-election of the retiring Directors, Mr. Harold G. 
vas foPalmer and Viscount Mersey, was then proposed by the CHarr- 
Lite y.fgyax, the motion being carried unanimously. 

a Rr-ELecrion OF AUDITORS. 

Mr. K. R. Mackay then moved the re-election of the Auditors, 
ic need if ir, E. Knowles Corrie and Mr. William Cash, jun., F.C.A., this 
is that being seconded by Mr. R. C. Owst, and carried unanimously. 
itutin | Mr. E. Knowres Corrie briefly returned thanks on behalf of 
ovided | himself and Mr. William Cash for their re-election. 

Votre or THANKS. 

Mr. F. R. W. Sty proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the 
ed to B hairman and Directors for their able management of the busi- 
ol ness of the Company. The Company was in a very stable posi 
effort tion, and there was no doubt that the fact of so few shareholders 
_ hay heing present on that occasion showed complete reliance in the 
ently. B nanagement of the Company. 

Titles This was seconded by Mr. Mackay, and carried unanimously. 
indus The CHAIRMAN, in returning thanks, remarked that they had 
resent ® . cood deal of work to do, but it was interesting work, and he 
lustr; thought Mr. Sly was quite right in saying that the Company 
liable vas in a very stable position. He would like to thank their 
_ BSeeretary and the officials generally of the Company for the able 
t dis- BF corvices they rendered throughout this and many other years. 
unty & They had now on the Board their former Secretary, Mr. A. W. 
Com- fF grookes, who had been connected with the Company for fifty- 
Ouses & three years, and he had imbued those working under him with 
: the very high sense of duty that he always showed, and now 
ight they found they could carry on very efficiently in the ways 
ks of he had ineuleated. In regard to their managers and engineers, 
\ 1M-& they were also fortunate. As he had said, Mr. H. E. Copp was 
Ee this year’s President of the Institution of Gas Engineers, which 
0! 
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Although a petition was deposited originally, by the Guild- 
1 fp ford Corporation, against the Bill promoted by the Guildford 
ures 8S Light and Coke Company, the petition was withdrawn sub- 
we sequently as the result of discussions and consequent amend- 
lure fq ments to the Bill. On Tuesday, March 17, the Bill was con- 
aie sidered by the Unopposed Bills Committee of the: House of 
lize Commons (presided over by the Rev. H. Dunnico), and was 
"“® ordered to be reported for third reading. 
tr Its principal purpose is to empower the Guildford Company 
| — to acquire the gas and electricity undertakings of the Cranleigh 
al Gas and Electricity Company, Ltd., on agreed terms (see 
a0 B®  JournaL ” for Jan. 7, p. 47). 
- Various provisions in the Bill were the subjects of reports from 
the Board of Trade and the Ministry of Transport. 
2 Mr. A. B. Wrxser (of Messrs. Sherwood & Co., Parliamentary 
es! Agents for the Bill) said that, in addition to the clauses pro- 
Ur ® viding for the acquisition of the Cranleigh undertakings, there 
for § were a number of clauses of a general nature dealing with the 
te & supply of gas and electricity, and domestic matters, including 
'0 @ the raising of additional share and loan capital. As an indica- 
ul. B tion of the extent of the undertakings of the two Companies, 
y: he said that the capital expended by the Guildford Company 
S| & was £227,000, and that of the Cranleigh Company was £46,000. 
0! © The proposed purchase price was £42,500, which was to be satis- 
he fied by the issue of ordinary and preference stock by the Guild- 
le & ford Company in respect of the gas stocks of the Cranleigh 
 & Company, and of Guildford electricity ordinary and preference 
stock in respect of the Cranleigh electricity shares. There was 
it & also to be an issue of debenture stock by the Guildford Company 
k in respect of the debenture stock of the Cranleigh Company. 
ig The Guildford Company would take over responsibility for the 
Is debts of the Cranleigh Company, amounting to some £5500. 
10 The electricity undertaking of the Cranleigh Company, said 
is ® Mr. Winser, was quite new. It was authorized in 1928, and an 
s. extension of the area of supply was authorized in 1929. At 
d first there had been a loss, but in 1930 there had been a profit 





of £500, which represented 5 p.ct. on the capital expended. 
Certain figures in the Board of Trade report, he continued, 
related to the years 1928 and 1929, and the Board had not the 
1930 figures when the report was prepared. Further, the Board 
had discriminated between the gas and electricity sides of the 
Cranleigh undertaking. The Cranleigh Company, however, 
had always regarded their capital as indivisible, and had paid 
dividends on the capital, whether it be capital in respect of gas 
or electricity. Accordingly, in 1928, at which time only gas 
capital had been issued, they had paid total dividends amount- 
ing to £1400, which represented 7 p.ct. on the £20,000 gas capital. 
In 1929, when the electricity undertaking was working, the 
total dividends paid amounted to £1500, representing 5 p.ct. on 
the £20,000 gas capital and £10,000 electricity capital. In that 
year the gas dividends were reduced because the electricity divi- 
dend was not being earned, and the Company had paid 5 p.ct, 












Guildford Gas and Electricity Bill 


The amount dis- 
not represent 


on the electricity as well as the gas capital. 
tributed as electricity dividend, however, did 
more than the reduction of the gas dividend. 

It was true that, from the: point of view of the Board of 
Trade, it was not satisfactory to apply gas moneys to electricity 
purposes, and an endeavour had been made in the Bill to draw 
a clear line of distinction between the gas and electricity under- 
takings. It was important, however, to draw attention to the 
position disclosed by the accounts which were being prepared 
for 1930. These showed that there had been a distinct improve- 
ment in respect of the gas undertaking, and a profit of £500 
had been made by the electricity undertaking. The results 
would enable the Cranleigh Company to pay dividends amount- 
ing to at least £1900, and perhaps more. 

The Board of Trade had drawn attention to the fact that 
under the proposals made in the Bill the holders of the existing 
Cranleigh shares would receive, when they had acquired Guild- 
ford stock in exchange, dividends amounting to £1740. It was 
true that that represented an increase on the amount paid in 
dividends in 1928 and 1929, and he assumed that it was because 
apparently the Cranleigh shareholaers would receive an _in- 
creased dividend after the Bill had passed that the Board of 
Trade had drawn attention to the matter. The obvious answer, 
however, was that the business had improved in 1930, of which 
fact the Board had been unaware, and the Cranleigh Company 
would be able to pay more in respect of 1930 than they would 
receive as shareholders of the Guildford Company after the 
passing of the Bill. 

It was also suggested by the Board that the Committee would 
wish to consider whether the terms of purchase were such as 
should be sanctioned, in the interests of the consumers of gas 
in the areas of the two Companies. With regard to the Cran- 
leigh conumers, he said that when the necessary trunk main 
had been laid from Guildford to Cranleigh, the Guildford Com- 
pany would be able to reduce the price of gas at once, and 
the extent of the reduction was likely to be at least 1d. per 
therm. The Guildford consumers would also reap an advan- 
tage owing to the spreading of costs over a wider area, and 
larger consumption. The Guildford Company anticipated that 
the growth and development of the very desirable supply area 
of Cranleigh would be such as to justify fully the price they 
had agreed to pay. 

With regard to the electricity undertaking, he said that the 
Guildford Company would have preferred not to have acquired 
it, but to have acquired the gas undertaking of the Cranleigh 
Company only, but they were unable to acquire one under- 
taking without the other. Provision had been made in the 


Bill, however, to enable the Guildford Company to dispose of 
the electricity undertaking, and already there was good reason 
to think that there were at least two willing purchasers, pro- 
vided satisfactory terms could be arrived at. 

The general terms of the purchase had been considered by the 
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Guildford Corporation, and the Corporation, being satisfied, 
had withdrawn their petition. 

Reference was made by the Board of Trade to the proposals 
with regard to compensating the Secretary and the other staff 
officers of the Cranleigh Company. The clause in the Bill fol- 
lowed the form adopted by the Gas Light and Coke Company. 

The Ministry of ‘Transport had pointed out that it was more 
usual to empower undertakers to borrow up to the equivalent 
of 50 p.ct. of the paid-up capital instead of 60 p.ct., as asked 
for in the Bill. Mr. Winser pointed out, however, that the 
additional capital asked for by the Bill was only £30,000 for 
the development of the area, and the Company felt that if they 
had borrowing powers of 60 p.ct., it would make less necessary 
the requirements for additional capital, and thereby enable them 
to avoid capital duty on the passing of the Bill. The Board 
of Trade had not raised the point; and, of course, there was 
special provision in the Gas Undertakings Act to enable the 
Board of Trade to empower gas undertakers to borrow up to 
the equivalent of 100 p.ct. of their issued capital. The Guild- 
ford Corporation had not raised any objection to the 60 p.ct. 

Mr. J. F. Ronca (Director of Gas Administration, Board of 
Trade), being invited by the Committee to comment upon the 
position, said that the Board’s report had been based on the 
information possessed by the Board when the Bill was first 
dealt with, which information had not included the later figures 
given by Mr. Winser. On the information they had had avail- 
able they had set out the facts whi they had considered 
should be brought to the attention of the Committee. Com- 
menting on Mr. Winser’s suggestion that the capital of the 
two undertakings of the Cranleigh Company was indivisible, 
however, he said that the Company was a limited liability Com- 
pany and the capital could be separated; in fact, the gas capital 
was limited by statute, so that it was clearly separable. Again, 
he pointed out that, although Mr. Winser had drawn attention 
to the 1930 accounts of the Cranleigh Company, in order to 
show that the proposed purchase terms were justified, it would 
appear that the negotiations had in fact been carried on in 
the light of the earlier figures. The Board of Trade, of course, 
had no information concerning the details of negotiations such 
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as these, and realized that in any such cases there must bh, 
certain amount of “ give and take.” , 

The CHarRMAN said he supposed that, assuming the negvtiatig,, 
were based on the earlier tigures, it would not be improper ty 
anticipate subsequent figures. 

Mr. Ronca agreed that it would not be improper, Provided 
both parties were satisfied that greater profits were likely 
to be earned in the future. He was not certain that the Boar; 
of Trade would say that, merely because both districis we 
going to obtain some benefit, this fact in itself justified «jg Tb 
amalgamation regardless of all conditions. a Se 

It might be that, if the conditions were modified, still great, [§ Ersk 
advantages would accrue. of P 

The CHarRMAN: May I take it that, assuming the figure 4p" 
now put before us are correct, very largely your objections 
to the purchase price fall to the ground? 

Mr. Ronca agreed that that was so very largely. Of cours A 
he must be a little guarded in replying to that question, be. ff the 
cause there had been only two years’ experience to justify the refe! 
terms. One year’s experience seemed to suggest that they A 
were justified, and the results of the other year tended to show Cow! 
that they were not. However, the Board would certainly no Com 
press the objection. at 3 

The CuHArrMaNn said that the Board of Trade was perfectly T 
justified in calling the Committee’s attention to the facts. Hp & Ord 
mentioned, in this connection, that about a year ago he had had & apP 
to make very strong comments on a case in which it had ap. 
peared that, in order to get a bargain, some inducements ha(d 
been offered in the way of compensation which were far jp 
excess of the reasonable scale; the Committee would regar( 
with grave disapproval any proposals to pay unnecessary con- 
pensation to retiring officials as the result of an anialgamation, 

Mr. Wiser, replying to a question by a member of the Com- 
mittee, said that when the electricity undertaking was sold, 1 
the shareholders would be paid off out of the purchase price, & Bil 
and the capital of the Guildford Company would be reduced. Bil 

The preamble of the Bill was proved by Mr. E. L. Nicholas & Bil 
(Engineer and Secretary of the Guildford Company), and the ‘ 
Bill was ordered to be reported for third reading. chi 














Londonderry Gaslight Company. 


At the Fifty-Fifth Annual General Meeting of the share- 
holders of the Londonderry Gaslight Company, Mr. R. H. Smytu 
D.L. (Chairman of Directors), presided. 

Proposing that the Directors’ report and the dividends re- 
commended therein be adopted, the CHarnrmMAN said: I am 
pleased to inform you that the output of gas is still increasing, 
the actual increase being 6,900,000 c.ft. more than last year. 
This, I think you will agree, is very gratifying, especially in 
view of the mild weather we experienced in the spring of last 
year, and also the prevailing depression in industry generally. 
Gas is undoubtedly more than holding its own, and is still pre- 
eminent in the home for cooking and heating; 245 new con- 
sumers were connected to the Company’s mains during the past 
year; 270 cookers and over 200 fires and radiators were sold. 
With regard to lighting, in some quarters there is an impression 
that gas lighting is more or less obsolete. When I tell you 
that during the year we have fitted over 1000 sets of gas bur- 
ners, globes, and mantles you will realize that gas lighting is 
still a ‘‘ live ’’ proposition. 

Mr. T. H. Corsetrr seconded the motion, which was passed. 





Gosport District Gas Company. 


Marked progress was reported at the Annual Meeting of the 
Gosport District Gas Company held on March 11, the output 
for the past year having passed the 400 million c.ft. mark for 
the first time in the Company’s history. Mr. W. E. Cuurcuer, 
Chairman of Directors, presided. 

Moving the report and accounts, the CHAIRMAN said that con- 
sidering the trade depression which had been general through- 
out the country during the past year, the increase in the quan- 
tity of gas sold, amounting to 11,601,800 c.ft., was remarkably 
good. The increase had been general in all districts, the largest 
individual increase being in the Lee-on-the-Solent district, where 
it reached 11°5 p.ct. This had necessitated the laying of a new 
main during the year. On Christmas Day over 1,600,000 c.ft. 
of gas were delivered, an increase of 156,000 c.ft. over the pre- 
vious year. In 1910 the quantity of gas made amounted to 
only 123,106,000 c.ft.; in 1920 it had increased to 211,044,000 c.ft., 
and the output last year was 404,916,000 c.ft., from which it 
would be seen that the quantity had more than trebled within 
the last 20 years. 

Dealing with the expansion of the Company’s business during 
the past year, the Chairman mentioned that they had sent out 
1314 appliances, as compared with 1004 during the preceding 
year, while the revenue from this department had increased from 
£11,587 to £12,062. Notwithstanding the fact that there were 
other forms of illumination, there was a very popular demand 
for gas lighting, as evidenced by the continually increasing cost 
of the maintenance of burners carried out by the Company. 
There had been a large increase in the number of consumers, 
bringing the total to 11,290 at the end of the year. The Com- 
pany had issued £13,300 of new capital during the year, and 
capital expenditure had been higher than in the previous year, 





owing to improvements which had been made to the manufac- 
turing plant at the works and to the fact that rather more 
had been spent upon the development of the distribution sys- 
tem. The expenditure side of the revenue account showed an 
increase in the charges for coal corresponding to the increased 
production, but there was a reduction of £1200 in the charges 
for maintenance of works and plant. On the revenue side, the 
receipts were slightly less, notwithstanding the increased sales 
of gas, owing to the substantial reduction in the price of gas 
during the year. Sales of coke and tar were higher, but the 
market for ammoniacal liquor remained unsatisfactory. The 
result of the year’s working was a balance of £13,240, to be 
carried forward to the profit and loss account out of a revenue 
of £82,933. 

It was decided to pay the maximum dividends permitted by 
the price of gas ruling throughout the year—namely, 5 p.ct. 
on the preference stock and £7 14s. 6d. p.ct. on the consoli- 
dated ordinary stock. 






















Seaford Gas Company. 


Gratification at the excellent state of affairs was expressed 
at the Meeting of Seaford Gas Company, when Mr. Normax 
DenuaM (Chairman) presided. 

The report stated that the statement of accounts and the 
balance-sheet for the year showed a balance of £8257 at the 
credit of profit and loss account. From that sum the Directors 
recommended the declaration of a final dividend for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1930, at the rate of 7 p.ct. per annum, less tax, 
on the ordinary stock. That would amount to £1995, leaving 
a balance of £1262 to the credit of profit and loss account. 
sum of £241 10s. had been placed to the renewal fund and £176 
to the reserve fund. The report stated that the sale of gas 
during the year showed an increase over 1929. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report, said 
the sales of gas were again satisfactory, showing an increase 
over 1929. The increase was not so great as in that year, but 
when taking into account the extreme seasonal conditions ex- 
perienced in the early months of 1929, it recorded progress. It 
would be interesting to note that the current year so far showed 
an increase. During the year under review nearly 1300 yards 
of new mains had been laid, and there was an increase of 79 
in the number of consumers. Appliances consisting of 131 gas 
cookers, 130 gas fires, and 32 gas water heaters had been fixed 
during the year. The cost of coal showed an increase over the 
previous year due to the initial cost per ton at works and to 
the increased quantity required in manufacture. Rates were 
higher by reason of increased assessments. With the ever-in- 
creasing number of meters, cookers, fires, and other apparatus 
placed on the district it naturally followed that an additional 
expenditure was incurred in maintenance. Referring to the 
profit and loss account, the Chairman said it would be seen 
that the balance of net profit to be carried to the next account 
was £3257, subject to final dividend. 

Mr. WintLe seconded, and the report and balance-sheet were 
approved. 
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Parliamentary Intelligence 


{From Our Special Correspondents.] 


House of Lords. 


Private Bills. 










The Royston and Brodsworth Gas Bill has been referred to 
a Select Committee consisting of the Earl of Munster, Lord 
Erskine, Lord Bayford, Lord Alvingham, with Lord Hardinge 
of Penshurst as Chairman. The Committee meets on Thursday, 
April 30, at 11 a.m. 







Special Orders. 





A Special Order proposed to be made on the application of 





“4 the East Hull Gas Company has been laid before the House and 
fy the referred to the Special Orders Committee. 





A petition has been presented by the Godstone Urban District 
Council against the Croydon Gas Order. The Special Orders 
_— meets to consider this Order on Tuesday, April 21, 















fectly tne yp Sen Gas Order and the Watford and St. Albans Gas 
. Hell Order have been passed by the Special Orders Committee and 
d had approved by the House. 

d ap. 

3 had 





House of Commons. 
Private Bills. 


The title of the Aldershot Gas, Water, and District Lighting 
Bill has been changed to Mid-Southern District Utility Bill. The 













Trade Notes 


Metropolitan-Vickers Calendar. 

From Messrs. Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Company, 
Ltd., of | Trafford Park, Manchester, we have received their 
1981-82 ‘* girl ”’ calendar, Miss Helen Gilliland’s successor being 
Miss Elsie Lawrence. 






Condensers for Haslemere. 


Messrs. Firth Blakeley, Sons, & Co., Ltd., of Vulcan Iron- 
works, Church Fenton, have received an order from the Hasle- 
mere and District Gas Company for the installation of a set of 
their patent combined air and water-cooled baffle-plate con- 
densers to deal with a capacity of 400,000 c.ft. per day. 


Ammonia Washer for Marple. 


An order has been received by Messrs. Kirkham, Hulett, 
& Chandler, Ltd., from the Marple Gas-Works for one of their 
small patent spiral centrifugal ammonia washers, 3 ft. 6 in. dia- 
meter, to deal with 1 million c.ft. of gas per day. A notable 
feature of these washers is their efficiency in extracting tar fog. 


‘* Foochow ’’ at Manchester Exhibition. 
Messrs. Donald Macpherson & Co., Ltd., of Knott Mill, Man- 


chester, makers of the well-known “ Fooch ow ” paints, are ex- 
hibiting at the Building Trades Exhibition, to be held in the 
City Hall, Manchester, from April 14 to 25. Their exhibit in- 
cludes the Chinese Pagoda which they exhibited at the British 
Industries Fair, and the stand itself is decorated in the firm’s 
decorative materials to complete the general scheme. 


Moler Products, Ltd., Contracts. 







































ad. Bill has been reported with amendments from the Unopposed Messrs. Moler Products, Ltd., have, during the past few 
10las # Bills Committee. weeks, and in spite of Continental and American competition, 
the The title of the Guildford Gas and Electricity Bill has been obtained the following contracts: (1) The contract for 20,000 
changed to Guildford Gas and Cranleigh Electricity Bill. ‘ Fosalsil ’’ heat insulating slabs at the West Midlands Joint 
The Lowestoft Water and Gas Bill has been passed by the Electricity Authority’s generating station; (2) the contract for 
Examiners. 142,000 ‘‘ Fosalsil ’’ heat insulating bricks for one of the largest 
Special Orders gas companies in the South of England; (8) the contract for 
; 30,000 ‘* Fosalsil ’ heat insulating slabs for the new generating 
The Special Orders made on the application of the Watford station at. Sheffield; (4) they have just exported 25,000 
and St. Albans Gas. Company and the Alnwick Gas Company ** Fosalsil ’’ insulating bricks, 20,000 “‘ Fosalsil’’ insulating 
fac- ® have been approved by the House. slabs, and 20 tons of “ Fosalsil ’”’ pipe covering composition for 
10re The East Hull Gas Order has been presented, and ordered a large oil company; while (5) they have just received an 
sys- to lie upon the Table of the House. order for 53,000 insulating bricks for export to Rhodesia. 
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OLYMPIA : : _ April 7 to May 
: Preparations are now being made for 
e the display of the latest developments 
1 
; in Automatic Gas Heated Hot 
" : 
; Water Supply Apparatus and 
6 ° ° o 
' Allied Equipment, of which further 
announcements will be made later. 
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naphtha, North, lld. to Is. Creosote, in bulk, North, re 
Stock Market Report. and salty, 3id. to 3$d.; low gravity, 14d.; Scotland, 3)d, 
‘ 33d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 5zd. to 52d. Carbolic oa 
(For Stock and Share List, see later page.] 60’s, 1s. 1d. to 1s, 2d. Naphthalene, £10 to £12. Salts, £3 to 
Most sections of the Stock Exchange last week were dull and £5, bags ayien., Eee, “A” quality, 2id. per mini 
uninteresting, and the volume of business was on a reduced mum 40 p.ct., purely nominal; * B ** quality, unsaleable. 
scale. The news from Australia was a disturbing factor, and ——— nae 
the sharp fall in New South Wales loans brought about a decline * All prices for pitch are now quoted on the basis of f.o.b. In order t 
in British Funds. With the advent of the Easter Holidays and arrive at the f.a.s. value at any port, it will be necessary to deduct the load 


the uncertainty of the Budget proposals lurking in the back 
ground, the prospects for the next few weeks do not appear par- 
tie ularly alluring. 


Gas stocks and shares, however, have not shared in the general 
depression which has been prevalent in other sections. On the 
contrary, a perusal of the Stock and Share Lists for the past 
few months shows that many of these issues have continued 
to appreciate, in some instances very considerably. Last week 
was no exception, and a dozen issues improved in value. Among 
these Uxbridge 5 p.ct. ordinary led the way with a rise of 7 
points to 102-107, which price is more comparable with the 
minimum price of the Company’s recent new issue—viz., 105. 
This stock is closely held, and as the recorded transactions are 
few and far between price changes are rare. Gains of 2 poihts 
were established by Lea Bridge 5 p.ct. to 127-130, Southampton 
5 p.ct. to 77-80, and Wandsworth 5 p.ct. preference to 95-98; 
while British, Cardiff, and Tottenham ordinary stocks each im- 
proved 1 point. A fall of 3d. to 18s. 6d. was recorded in Gas 
Light £1 units. 

it is extremely difficult at the present time to obtain even 

} p.ct. in trustee securities, and investors not confined to such 
holdings will find gas stocks a reliable substitute. The follow- 
ing is a list of some ordinary stocks showing the yield obtain 
able at the current price; and it will be noticed that this price 
in many cases is considerably higher than a year ago: 





Price. Price. Dividend Yield 
March 28, March 27 Paid. on Current 

1930. 1931. Year 1930. Price. 

P.Ct. - a ie 

Aldershot 5 p.ct. max 754 754 5 612 5 

Bristol 5 p.ct. max 87 95 5 5§ 5 3 

Cardiff ‘ 974 964 6 & “4 4 

Commercial 8g} 944 6 6 61 
Croydon sliding scale 1044 1084 7 6 9 

max. div 844 834 5 5 19 ¥ 

Gas 'L ight £1 unit 19s. Tad 18s. 6d £5 12s 6 ft Oo 

Liverpool . go 984 6 623 1 

Newcastle £1 unit 16s 17s. 6d. 5: 6 2 lo 

Portsmouth 4 p.ct 1123 1242 8 6 8 6 
Sheffield 103 1034 63 6 5 

South Metropolitan 99 1044 64 519 7 

South Suburban 994 1024 6} 6 6 9 

Southampton 5 p.ct. max 774 78% 5 67 4 

Tottenham 102 104 6% 675 

Uxbridge . 964 1044 7 613 11 

Wandsworth 1093 1114 7 65 6 





Current Sales of Gas Products. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonpon, March 30. 


The values of tar products are as follows: 

Pitch, 45s. per ton f.o.b. 

Creosote, for export, 5}d. per gallon f.o.b. 

Pure toluole, Is. 10d. to Is. 11d. per gallon; pure benzole, 
is. 6d. to Is. 7d. per gallon; 95/160 solvent naphtha, about 
Is. 5d. per gallon; and pyridine bases, 3s. 6d. to 3s. 9d. per 


gallon. 
All prices of spirits are ex sellers’ works. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
March 30. 


average prices of gas-works products during the week 
were: Gas-works tar, 17s. 6d. to 2ls. 6d. Pitch—East Coast, 
12s. 6d. to 48s. f.0.b. West Coast—Manchester, Liverpool, 
Clyde, 42s. 6d. to 48s. f.0.b.* Toluole, naked, North, Is. Pa 


The 


to Is. 73d. Coal-tar crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 5$d. to 63d. 


Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 2d. to Is. 2}d. Heavy 


ing costs and the tolls whatever they may be 


Tar Products in Scotland. 
Griascow, March 28. 
General conditions remain quiet in this area, but prospects 
are brighter, particularly in the heavy products. Tar acids 
show some improvement in output, although prices are some- 
what lower. 


Pitch.—Export price is nominal at 40s. per ton f.o.b. Glasgow, 
and home business is quiet with quotations round 42s. 6d. per 
ton ea works. 

Refined tar to Ministry of Transport Specification is in fair 
demand, and quotations are unchanged at 23d. to 2d. per gallon 
f.o.r. works i in buyers’ packages. 

Creosote.—Better- -class grades are distinctly scarce. 
Specification is 23d. to 3d. per gallon; 
per gallon; and neutral oil, 3d. to 
makers’ works. 

Cresylic.—Orders are more numerous, but prices are easier. 
Pale, 97/99 p.ct. is Is. 4d. to 1s. 5d. per gallon; dark, 97/99 p.ct.. 
* 3d. to Is. 4d. per gallon; and pale, 99/100 p.ct., 1s. 6d. to 

. 7d. per gallon—all f.o.r. works. 

Crude naphtha.—In steady demand at 4d. 

f.o.r. in bulk 

Solvent naphtha. —While prices are unchanged, little business 


: B.E.S.A. 
low gravity, 34d. to 33d. 
31d. per gallon—all f.o.r. 


to 43d. per gallon 


is passing; 90/160 is Is. 2d. to 1s. 3d. per gallon, and 90/190 
about Is. ‘per gallon. 
Motor benzole is quiet, with value about Is. 2d. to Is. 3d. 


per gallon. 
Pyridines are 
per gallon. 


unchanged; 90/160 grade being 3s. to 3s. 3d. 


Benzole Prices. 
These are considered to be the market prices for benzole : 


d 
Crude benzol o 54 
Motor : 10 I 
Pure 1 r 5 


to o 64 per gallon at works 





New Capital Issues. 


Bedford District Gas Company.—The tenders sent in for the 
£20,000 5 p.ct. perpetual debenture stock, which were offered 
on behalf of the Directors of this Company, were opened on 
March 25, and ranged from £102 down to the minimum of £98 
per £100 stock, the average price obtained being £98 15s. p.ct. 


Barnet District Gas and Water Company.—The result of the 
issue of £35,000 ordinary stock in the Company for which ten- 
ders were received on March 30 is as follows: Amount of stock 
applied for, £224,564. Prices ranged from £182 down to £120 
per £100 stock. Average price realized, £125 lls. 3d. per £100 
stock. Lowest tender at which allotment was made, £124 5s. 
per £100, receiving 18 p.ct. of amount applied for. 


Redditch Gas Company.—As will be seen from our advertise- 
ment columns, Messrs. A. & W. Richards, of 37, Walbrook, 
E.C. 4, are offering for sale by tender, on behalf of the Directors 
of the Redditch Gas Company, an issue of £15,000 5$ p.ct. redeem 
able debenture stock, to be redeemed at par at the option of 
the Company on Dec. 81, 1950, or at any time thereafter on six 
months’ notice from the Company; also £10,000 ordinary stock. 
ranking for a standard dividend of 5 p.ct., subject to the slidin: 
scale, equally — with the existing similar stock—both at a mini 
mum price of issue of par. Tenders should be received not late 
than Tuesday, April 14, 
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STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
+ . ° 
[For Stock Market Report, see earlier pages.] 
| Dividends. Transac 
| When Quota Rim Py 
| Issue share ex NAME. tions. or Highest 
Dividend. Mar. 27 Fall P 
Prev. Last on Week. rices 
Hf. Yr.|Hf. Yr. en the 
eek. 

£ ko DBs % p.a. 

171,978 | Stk. Feb. 5 5 5 Aldershot D.C. max. C, 73—7s 

522,992 9 { 4 Do. i p.c. Pref. 75—80_ 
1,551,868 Oct. 9 7B 78 Alliance & Dublin Ord. 100—105 

374,000 Jan. & 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 70—75 

522,655 Mar. 5 7 7 Barnet Ord. 7 p.c. 118—123 

300,000 1 Oct, 23 17 1/48 Bombay, Ltd. 15/-— 16/ 154 

174,500 1 =6Mar. 5 y 9 (Bournemouth 5 p.c. 14415) 

500,050 Ww : 7 7 0 B7 p.c. 124- 13. 

439,160 10 Hf 6 6 Do. Pref. 6 p.c. Lla—L1k Pa 11-118 

| 0,000 Stk. Dec. 18 3 3 Do. 3 p.e. Deb. 60—63 
| 162,025 i a Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 81—A4_ 
357,900 Mar. 19 7; 72 Brighton & Hove6 p.c. Con, | 112-117 
371,880 * 67 63 0. 5 p.c. Con. 102—105 
1,287,500 Feb. 19 5 5 Bristol 5 p.c. max. 44—954a 
| 120,420 Dec. 18 i 4 Do, Ist 4 p.c. Deb. 78—804 
| 217,870 4 4 Do. 2nd 4p.c. Deb. 78—804 
| 328,790 ; 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. 993—10044 
| 855,000 Sept. 25 8 7 British Ord. 111-—116 1 
| 100,000 Dec. 18 7 7 Do. : p.c. Pref. 109-114 
| 120,000 i { Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb. 7A—T7 
| 450,000 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Red. Deb. 92-7 
| 160,000 Jan 8 5 7) Cambridge 5 p.c. Deb. 95 Ha} 
} 100,000 Ww Dec i 10 6 Cape Town, Ltd. 3 104 
100,000 10 Nov. 6 4, 4 Do. 1} p.c. Pref. 
| 150,000 . Stk. Dec. 18 4) 4, Do. 14 p.c. Deb. 7. 77 +e 
| j Feb. 19 6 6 Cardiff Con, Ord. 96 1 Mi 
Jan. 8 7 vB Do. TA p.c. Red. Deb. 97—100 
| ‘ Feb, 19 3) 62 (Chester 5 p.c. Ord. .. 83}—88}b ; , 
1} Oct. 9 +2/- +2/- ae Ltd. Ord. 29/-—34/- 1/- 29/6—30/- 
| l 1/48 1/4% 7 p.c. Pref, 18/-—20/- = 
| 1 Oct 9 1/98 1/45 Colonial Gas Assn. Ltd. Ord. | 16/6—18/6 
] - 1/75 1/78 0. 8 p.c. Pref, | 18/-—20/- 
| Stk Feb. 19 6 6 ‘Commercial Ord. .. 93—96 
| Dec. 18 3 3 Do 3 p.c. Deb, 57—60 ’ ’ 
Feb. 19 7 7 Croydon sliding scale 107-110 1083—1093 
» 5 5 Do. max. div. 82—85 84...844 
| Mar. 5 7 10 Derby Con. 120—123¢ 
| Dec. 18 4 4 Do. Deb. . 65- 70¢ 
|} 209,000 Mar. 5 5 5 East Hull Ord, 5 p.c. 72—75 ae 
|} 1,002,180 Mar. 19 '4 164 European, Ltd. 93—98 100 
: Feb. 19 53 52 (Gas Light & Coke 4p.c. Ord, 18/-—19/-./ -/3 18/14—18/6 
Bb 34 Do. 34 p.c. max. 62—65 633—64i 
4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Con. Pref. T7—80 78—T94 
Dec. 18 3 3 Do. 3 p.c. Con. Deb. 60—63 61—62 
“ 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. 100—103 1013—1023 
Mar. 5 10 10 |Harrogate Cons. 10 p.c. max, 158-163 ans 
Mar. 19 7 7 Hastings & St. L.5p.c. Cony.) 98—103* 
a 54 54 Do. 34 p.c. Cony, 82—85* 
10 Oct. 9 § 10 (Hongkong & China, Ltd. . 13—l4 
Stk. Mar. 5 6 6 |Hornsey Con, 34 p.c. 89—92 a 
Nov. 6 25 15 Imperial Continental Cap, | 360—380 362—372 
223,130 Feb. 5 33 38 | Do. 34 p.c. Red. Deb, | _78—83 me 
235,242 Mar. 5 3 85 Lea Br idge 5 5 p.c. Ord. os 127—130 2 129—1294 
2,145,907 Feb. 19 6 6 Liverpool 5 p.c. Ord. 975—9830 ina 
600,000 Mar. 19 7 7 Do. 7 p.c. Red. Pref. | 964—9846* 

165,736 Feb. 19 9 9 (Maidstone 5 p.c. Cap. 128—li 

63,480 ‘ Dec. 18 3 § Do. 3 p.c. Deb. 54—57 

75,000 5 Dec. 4 | 110 +10 |Malta & Mediterranean .. 6—64 

Metropolitan (of Melbourne) 
392,000 , Oct. 1 54 54 | 5% p.c. Red. Deb. 88—91 
675,000 | Stk. Nov. 20 8 16 Montevideo, Ltd. . 95—105 
2,061,315 Mar. 5 5 52 |Newcastle & Gateshead Con. 17/3 —17/9df 
682,856 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Pref. 73 Tid 4 
691, Lang ‘ Jan. 8 34 34 Do 34 p.c. Deb. 675—6aid 

277,285 f Nov. 5 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. 98-100 

199940 Mar. 5 1% 7: North Middlesex 6p.c.Con. 15-120 

196,160 Feb. 5 5 5 Northampton 5 p.c. max. 74—79 : 

300,000 Nov. 20 7 9 Oriental, Ltd. 100-110 2 

60,000 5 | 18May.15 — Ottoman ‘ 0-3 

205,162 = Stk. Dec. 18 8 ® Plym’th & Stone house 5 p.c. | 110-115 , : 

124,416 Feb. 19 8 8  Portsm’th Con.Stk. 4p.c.Std, 122—127 1244—125 

241,446 os 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. max. 78+-81 veo 
686,312 Jan. 22 4 4 Primitiva 4 p.c. Rd. Db. 1911 84—87 1 86— 864 
389,813 aa Dec. 18 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Cons. Deb. 84—87 

150,000 10 Sept. 25 6 6 San Paulo 6 p.c. Pref. . | 8t—-83 
1,736,968 = Stl Mar. 19 64 64 Sheffield Cons. 1024—1044¢ 

95,000 : Jan. 8 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. 78—80¢ ‘ 

90,000 WwW June 5 4 5 (south African 4—6 mt 53 
6,709,895 Stk. Feb 5 74 South Met. Ord. . 103—106 103—1044 
1,135,812 é 6 6 Do. 6 p.c. Lrred, Pf, M11—114 1134—1144 
1,895,445 Jan 3 3 Do. 3 p.c. Deb. _... 60—63 +1 604—62 

734,000 Mar. 5 64 64 Do. 64 p.c. Red. Db. | _98—100 eee 
1,000,000 Jan. 22 _ 4 Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb, | 100—103 102—1023 

91,500 Mar. 5 84 84 South Shields Con, 107—109d ai 

1,543,795 Feb. 19 63 64 ‘South Suburban Ord. 5 p.c. 101—104 1034—104 
668,837 Dec. 18 5 5 Do. 5 D.C. Deb, | 100—103 $ 
647,740 Feb. 19 5 5 Southampt’n Ord, ops. max. T7—80 2 

121,275 Dec, 18 4 4 do 4p.c. Deb, 75—78 

179,014 Mar. 5 8 8 Sutton Ord. . - 120—130 

94,500 Jan > 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. - %—99 

250,000 Mar. 5 7 q Swansea 7 p.c. Red. Pref. ... 96-99 

200,000 Dec. 18 64 64 Do. 6% p.c. Red. Deb. 100-103 a : 

1,076,490 Mar. 5 68 6% ‘Tottenham Seg: Ord. 102—106 +1 105 
150,000 i 54 54 0. p.c. Pref. 101—104 a 
199,005 Dec. 18 4 Do. ine. Deb. T1380 773 
85,701 Mar, 19 6 6 Tuscan, Ltd.,6p.c. Red. Db. | T4—T79" a 

Uxbridge, Maidenhead, « ~_— 
310,694 Mar. 5 7 7 Wycombe 5 p.c. ; a. 7 oak 
438°330 we h 5 Do. 5p.c. Pref. ... | 88-93 x9 
‘ Wandsworth, Wimbledon, poten - 

1,322,220 Mar. 5 7 7 and Epsom Cons. —11i 112—113 
‘a6 000 oa 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Pref. 95—98 +2 95—9T 
013,464 Dec. 18 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. 105—103 = 

Quotations at:—a.—Bristol. .— Liverpool. ¢.—Nottingham. d.—Neweastle. ¢.—Sheffield. f#.—The 
quotation is per £1 of stock. Ex. div. | Paid free of income-tax. {For year. § Div. = 10 p.ct. p.a. 
less tax and less tax on interim dividend. 








STOCK ISSUE. 


By Order of the Directors. 
THE REDDITCH GAS COMPANY. 


Messrs. A. & W. RICHARDS 
are Instructed toOF FER FOR SALE BY TENDER 


£15,000 
54 PER CENT. REDEEMABLE DEBENTURE 
STOCK. 
Minimum, Price of Issue, Par, and 
£10,000 


ORDINARY STOCK, 
ranking equally with existing similar Stock now 
receiving 7 per cent. 
Minimum Price of Issue, Par. 


Prospectus and Forms of Tender (which latter 
must be sent in by 11 o'clock on Tuesday, the 14th 
of April) may be obtained of A. & W. RICHARDS, 
37, WALBROOK, E.C. 4. 





PATENT EXPLOITATION. 


HE Owners of British Patent 
No. 280,091, relating to ‘‘ Large Gas-Fired 
Cooking Stoves,’' are desirous of entering into 
negotiations with one or more firms in Great 
Britain for the purpose of exploiting the invention 
either by Sale of the Patent rights, or by the grant 
of Licences on reasonable terms. Interested 
parties who desire further particulars should 
apply to Dr. ALBERT MOND, 19, SOUTHAMPTON 
BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT 


LIMITED 
BRETTEL’S ESTATE 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS 


STOURBRIDGE 


Manufacturers of GAS RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 
TILES, and every Description of FIRE BRICKS. 


Special Lumps, Tiles, and Bricks for Regenerative and 
Furnace Work. 


Smirments Prompriy aND CaREFULLY Execuren, 


Loxpon Orrice: E. C. Brown & Co., 
LeADENHALL CoamBens, 4, St. Mary Axz, B.C, 








NEW “ THOMPSON” 


BOILERS 


EX STOCK 





pes WRN TON OP 
~—— WOERHAMPT ON 


MOST MODERN “DISH-END” TYPE 
WITH CORRUGATED SECTIONS. 
w Shop No. 


a 


One 80 ft. x 9 ft. 8 ins. x 200 Ibs. 6948 
One 380 ft. x 9 ft. 8 ins. x 120 Ibs, 7012 
Two 30 ft. x 8 ft. 6 ins. x 160 Ibs. 6970/1 
Two 30 ft. x 8 ft. 6 ins, x 160 lbs, 6988/4 
One 30 ft. x 8 ft. 8 ins. » 160 lbs, 7054 
One 80 ft, x 8 ft. 8 ins. x 120 lbs, 6982 
One F.E. 80 ft. x 8 ft. 0 ins. x 180 lbs. 6574 
One 380 ft, x 7 ft. 6 ins. x 120 Ibs. 6945 
Two 24 ft. x 6 fs. 6 ins. x 150 Ibs, 6974/5 
One 10 ft. x 4 ft. 0 ins. x 120 Ibs, 6443 


All the above Bollers are bullt from 
Siemens Martin’’ Acid Steel. 


SUPERHEATERS AND PIPEWORK INSTALLATIONS. 
Repairs to all types of Boilers by first-class men. 


JOHN THOMPSON 


(WOLVERHAMPTON) LTD., 


WOLVERHAMPTON, ENG. 
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STANTON-WILSON 


NEW GAS-TIGHT PIPE JOINT 
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WITHSTANDS EFFECTS OF GROUND 
SUBSIDENCE AND TRAFFIC VIBRATION 


THE STANTON IRONWORKS COMPANY LIMITED NEAR NOTTINGHAM 























COAL & 
COKE 
HANDLING 


ARE YOU EQUIPPED 
WITH COAL AND 
COKE HANDLING 
PLANT TOGETHER 
WITH OTHER 
LABOUR SAVING 
APPLIANCES ? 





May we prepare a 
scheme to suit YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS 








Mo | aking, Grading, & Bagging Coke 
Plant recently erected by R. & J. Dempster, Ltd. 


R. & J. DEMPSTER, LTD., MANCHESTER. 


LONDON OFFICE: 34, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
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in all departments 











Our enamels are all made from best 
18 B.G. Steel Sheets. A _ good 
enamel sells the cooker and the 
‘“Kemto” mottled lining facilitates 


oo cooker sales and satisfied consumers. 
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Trays with Troughs made in one , : eh 

caer a stan Standard finish We also invite enquiries for Metal 
Jhite w ree ° . . . ™ 

7 poh gg 7" Spinning and Press Work, Sheet 






Metal Work, Capstan Lathe Work 
(small brass), Hot Brass Stamping, 
Brass casting and Machining. 














C.H. KEMPTON & Co., Ltd. 


STANGATE HOUSE, 


veri ea WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, 
ay ; pe LONDON, S.E. I. 
Cover Plates for Cast Iron Bases. 


Made from best 18 B.G. Steel Sheets and vitreous 
enamelled three coats. 













Telephones : HOP 3743, 5535 
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PARKINSON'S 
GOVERNORS 


PRESSURE-LOADED 


COMPLETELY ENCLOSED 
NO HEAVY WEIGHTS TO LIFT 
PRESSURES UNLIMITED 





W. PARKINSON & CO., 


INCORPORATED IN PARKINSON & COWAN (GAS METERS), LTD. 











Cortace Lane, City Roap,| Bett Bary Roap, RAPHAEL STs FET, 
LONDON, E.C.1 | BIRMINGHAM Cromac STREET, 
Telegrams: “INDEX, ’PHONE, } ,. ‘a B " BELFAST. 
Lonpon.” | “GasmeTERs, B'HaM.” | « Prepayment, BELFAST.” 





"Phone Nos. ; 4270 Clerkenwell | 2245 Midland, B'ham. 3374 Belfast. 
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